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Literature. 


THE COMING IN OF THE “ MERMAIDEN.” 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


The moon is bleached as white as wool, 
And just dropping under ; 
Every star is gone but three, 
And they hang wide asunder— 
There’s sea-ghost all in grey, 
A tall shape of wonder. 


I am not satisfied with sleep, 
The night is not ended ; 
But look how the sea-ghost comes 
With wan skirts extended, 
Stealing up in this weird hour 
When dusk and dawz are blended ! 


A vessel! To the old pier-end 
Her happy course she’s keeping ; 

I heard them name her yesterday— 
Some were pale with weeping, 

Some with their heart-hunger sighed : 
She’s in, and they are sleeping. 


O now with fancied greetings blest, 
They comfort their long aching ; 
The sea of sleep hath borne to them 
What would not come with waking, 
But the dreams shall most be true 
In their blissful breaking. 


The stars are gone, the rose bloom comes, 
No blush of maid is sweeter ; 

The red sun half way out of bed 
Shall be the first to greet her : 

None tell the news, yet sleepers wake, 
And rise, and run to meet her. 


Their lost they have, they hold ; from pain 
A keener bliss they borrow. 

How natural is joy, my heart! 
How easy after surrow ! 

For once, the best is come, that hope 
Promised them “ to-morrow.” 


———_e—__——_ 


BRIDE-CATCHING. 


Linvite you to inspect my show of marriage knick-knacks. 
It embraces oddities from all the ends of the earth. A pic- 
torial exhibition mainly, with a minimum of ae One 
word at the outset, and then—the show in silence. Let me 
turn up the lights. 

When men were very rude it was a law among them— 
never mind its origin—that a man should not marry a woman 
ofhis own group or tribe. Wives had to be procured from 

groups. And as the relations of Pa - were 
tiformly hostile, wives could only be procured by fighting 
for them, or by suddenly catching them or running them down 
when found alone and unprotected. There are still races of 
men so rude that they systematically gt wives by these 
methods ; there are others with whom thé system of captur- 
ing women for wives appears in states of progress towards a 
symbolism ; others, again, with whom that system is perfectly 
symbolized. After the necessity for such a system has been 
superseded, the people, out of respect to ancient usage, long 
continue to mimic in their marriages the ancient method of 
getting wives. 

A marr ceremony in which any of these methods is 
mimicked I call the Form of Capture. This form occurs, 
then, whenever, after a contract of marriage, it is considered 
essential to the constitution of the marriage that the bride- 
gtoom and his friends should carry off the bride as the prize of 

ry in a simulated conflict with her relations; should feign 
to catch or steal her, or to make her a captive after pursuit. 
Its commonest shape is the simulated conflict; but “ bride- 
Prey and “ bride-racing,” are not unfrequent. The form 
is also found in various states of disintegration. 

Til! I made it the subject of a speculation no collection had 
been made of examples of this form. I have recently disco- 
Vered several, and no doubt many are yet to be discovered. 
The authors in whose books they appear are usually ignorant 
of such a form being observed auywhere except in their own 

ts, and they have no explanations to offer of the mean- 
Tencrigin of what they consider a purely local custom. 
The disadvantage of this is, that the examples have to be 
Up one by one; the advantage is, that we may trust 
the i, since their narratives are untainted by theory or 


"ty show consists of a collection of the best (known) exam- 
E ofthe form. I shall exhibit, first, cases in which the 
ing idea symbolized is the capture of the bride after a 
ict with her kinsmen, putting to the front some cases in 
Which the simple “ catching” of the bride, or her capture after 
&Tace, is feigned ; and I shall lastly exhibit some instances of 
the form in states of disintegration. So, now you know 
What to expect, I shall without further preface open the en- 
tertainment. 


capture, of which we have a lucid description from the skilled 
pen of George Sand. 


.|tiety of ruses made in course of a long conversation between 


certed. The bridegroom obtains his bride, and the more 
peaceful ceremonies of the marriage are proceeded with. 


so closely resembles the form of capture as observed among 
the Mussulmans of India. Among these, in their weddings, 
when the bridegroom attended by his friends in procession, 
arrives at the house of the bride, he finds the gate shut and 
guarded. 
that dare obstruct the king’s cavalcade?” The answer is, 
“ Why, at night, so many thieves rove about, it is very possi- 
ble you are some of them,” A long jocular conversation fol- 
lows, ending ina struggle. ‘ At times, out of frolic, there is 
such pushing and shoving, that frequentl 
down and is hurt.” 
are at last admitted on paying a sum of money. 


nials the bridegroom carries off his bride. 


Among the inland negroes we again meet the form of a siege. 
“ When the preliminaries of the marriage are adjusted, the 
bridegroom, with a number of his companions, set out at night 
and surround the house of the bride, as if intending to carry 
her off by force. She and her female attendants, pretending 
to make all possible resistance, cry aloud for help, but no per- 
son appears.” The house is quietly stormed and the bride 
carried off in triumph. Here the bridegroom is the midnight 
invader of the hamlet, temporarily deserted by its guardians. 
The braves feign absence ; the women unprotectedness. The 
moment of unprotectedness is the moment of opportunity. 
There is the siege, but the capture smacks more of theft than 
robbery. 


The marriage day sarang easbved, the bride and her friends 
shut themselves up in the home of the bride, barricade the 
doors, bar the windows, and otherwise prepare as if for a 
_ In due course the bridegroom and his friends arrive, 
and seek admittance. They try, at first, to obtain it by a va- 


the spokesmen of the parties. For example, they are weary 
pilgrims wanting rest ; robbers fleeing from the police and 
seeking an asylum. Admittance being refused, they assail 
and batter at the doors; uy, ag it were, to take the place by 
storm. Those within the house become active in its defence. 
Pistols are fired on both sides, and the barking of dogs, the 
shouts of the men and outcries of the women, swell the up- 
roar. When they are wearied there isa parley and another 
conversation, whicb, like the preceding, is after a prescribed 
traditionary pattern. They are at last admitted on stating 
that they have brought a husband and presents for the bride. 
Then commences a fresh struggle, for the possession of the 
hearth. The incidents of attack and defence are again simu- 
lated, and with such an appearance of reali'y that broken ribs 
and heads are the not unfrequent result. The issue, of course, 
is that the assailants are victorious, the struggle being precon- 


Are the Berricors French? I could believe them to be a 
Mongolian tribe, or its débris, the ceremony I have described 


He attempts to get in by a ruse. “ Who are you 


many a one falls 
The broken ribs and heads again! They 
hen follows 
a sham fight within the gates; after which and other ceremo- 


«From France to India; from Incia to Central Africa. 


The symbol of the siege in Transylvania is indistinct. 
When the bridegroom and his friends arrive at the bride’s 


house they find the door locked. The bridegroom must, as 


best he can, climb over into the court, open the door from 
within, and admit his companiuns. The authority for this 
disposes of it in three lines, as a matter of little consequence. 
How much has he omitted? He has stated enough to enable 
us to recognise the siege shorn of several of its features. It 
is undoubtedly the form of capture which occurs in this dis- 
trict, in almost all its shapes. 

The form of capture among the Circassians takes its shape 
from the daring of the wild mountaineers. Since there can 
be no marriage without the pretence of capture, the capture 
must be feigned in a form to which a Circassian might hold 
his face before the leaders of his tribe. The marriage day has 
come ;Sthe wedding is being celebrated in the bride’s house 
with noisy feastingjand revelry. ‘Suddenly the bridegroom 
rushes in and, with the help of a few daring young men,” car- 
ries off the lady by force. “ And by this process she becomes 
his lawful wife.” Details are wanting. But why “ the few 
daring young men?” Doubtless, because the show of opposi- 
tion is carried a considerable length. There is a prearrange- 
ment, but that includes resistance ; and the games of rude men 
are apt to be rude. This ceremony, it is said, is observed 


and Kirghiz. 


shape will they retain the form? Perhaps in the shape in 


ancient Rome the form of capture was observed in all mar- 
riages, but the invasion of the bride’s house was feigned only 


that the bridegroom and his friends should invade the house 
of the bride, and tear her, with feigned violence, from her 


Virgil makes allusion in the line— 
Quid soceros legere, et gremiis abducere pactas, 


of a disciplined soldiery. 


ricor, Mussulman, and Caucasian examples; in the African 


simulation of a conflict is more or less perfect. 


deputation to fetch his “betrothed.” “When the envoy 


which has been 
father-in-law.” 





The people of Berry, in France, observe in their marriages 
several complex ceremonials, Among them is the form of 


families repair to the wedding feast. 











































































































throughout the Caucasus, and beyond them among the Nogais 
When these tribesmen become more civilized, in what 


which, at Rome, it was observed in the plebeian marriages. In 
in those of the plebeians. It was essential in these marriages 


mother’s lap, or that of her nearest female relative, if her 
mother were dead or absent. The lady, of course, in the pro- 
per lap, waited the bridegroom’s coming. To this ceremony 


It is understood to have been had in view by Apuleiu 8, in 
the story of the Captive Damsel. The seizure is there vividly 
described. The bride is dressed in nuptial apparel, and her 
mother, loading her with kisses, is looking forward to her 
married life. On a sudden, what seems a band of robbers en- 
ters the house. With glittering swords, they make straight 
for her chamber, in a compact column; and, unopposed by 
the servants, tear her away from her mother’s bosom. The 
symbol is here suited to the political state. Instead of the 
rush of wild tribesmen, as in the Causasus, we have the march 


In all these cases there is the idea of a siege, or invasion of 
the bride’s house. There is the simulated conflict in the Ber- 


Transylvanian, and Roman examples the form is probably 
partly disintegrated, but not necessarily, for it might be the 
practice of a tribe, in their expeditions for wives, to invade 
their neighbours’ hamlets only, or usually, when the braves 
were absent. In all the examples which come next, the 


I take first the Mongols of the Ortous. The marriage day 
having arrived, the bridegroom sends early in the morning 


draw near,” says M. Huc, “the relations and friends of the 
bride place themselves in a circle before the door, as if to op- 
pose the departure of the bride; and then begins a feigned 
fight, which of course terminates in the bride being carried 
off. She is placed on a horse, and having been led thrice 
round her paternal home, is taken at full gallop to the tent 
repared for her near the dwelling of her 
hereafter the relations and friends of both | pals 


The same ceremony is observed in Kalmuck marriages, e8- 


pecially in those of the noble or princely class. After the bar- 
gain for the bride, the bridegroom sets out on horseback, ac- 
companied by the chief nobles of his horde, to carry her off. 

“ A sham resistance,” says De Hell, “is always made by the 
people of her camp, in spite of which she fails not to be borne 
away on arichly cap ned hore, with loud shouts and feux 
de joie.” There are various hordes of the Kalmucks, and we 
find the form of capture among them, not only as the 
simulated conflict, but also as “the bride-racing,” and in 
disin ted forms. 

In Muscovy, Lithuania, and Livonia, down till the sixteenth 
century, might be seen the reality which is symbolised in the 
two preceding cases. An actual capture, and its incidents, al- 
ways preceded the negotiations for the consent of the bride’s 
parents, which by this time Christianity had made essential to 
marriage. The reality is to be seen to this day (as an excep- 
tional and irregular proceeding, however) among both Kal- 
mucks and Mongols. A young man wants a wife,and knows 
of an eligible girl living in a certain youl. If her relations 
decline his suit, or he cannot pay the price they demand, his 
kinsmen mount their horses, sweep down on the place, and 
capture the girl. They have either to conquer her friends 
then and there, or they are pursued, and the result is “a ca- 
valry engagement.” Were De Hell’s account expanded it 
would probably furnish us with the semblance of such a fight 
among the Kalmucks. Curiously enough, we find the form of 
capture in this shape at home among the Welsh. Lord Kames 
says that the following ceremony was in his day, or at least 
had till shortly before, been customary among the Welsh. 
“On the morning of the wedding, the bridegroom, attended 
by his friends on horseback, demands the bride. Her friends, 
who are likewise on horseback, give & positive refusal, upon 
which a mock scuffle ensues. The bride, mounted behind 
her nearest kinsman, is carried off, and is pursued by the 
bridegroom and his friends, with loud shouts. It is not uncom- 
mon, on such an occasion, to see two or three hundred sturdy 
Cambro-Britons riding at full speed, crossing and jostling, to 
the no small amusement of the spectators. When they have 
fatigued themselves and their horses, the bridegroom is suf- 
fered to overtake his bride. He leads her away in triumph, 
and the scene is concluded with feasting and festivity.” This 
is perfect. It is valuable also as hinting that the simulated 
fight might pass into mere “ bride-racing.” 

Is it credible that the Welsh had an early experience as 
nomad horsemen? And had the Irish such an experience? 
In the Irish example of the simulated fight, we again have 
the parties on horseback, mimicking war in old Scythic 
fashion. “In their marriages,” says Sir Henry Piers, “ espe- 
cially in those counties where cattle abound, the parents and 
friends on each side meet on the side of a hill, or, if the 
weather be cold, in some place of shelter, about midway be- 
tween both dwellings. If agreement ensue, they drink the 
agreement bottle, which is a good bottle of usquebaugh, and 
this goes merrily round.’ Arrangements are then made for 
the payment of the marriage dowry, and probably for “ the 
bringing home.” “On the day of bringing home, the bride- 
groom and his friends ride owt and meet the bride and her 
triends at the place of meeting. Being come near each other, 
the custom was of old to cast short darts at the company that 
attended the bride, but at such a distance that seldom any 
hurt ensued. Yet it is not out of the memory of man that 
the Lord Hoath on such an occasion lost au eye!” Of older 
date, no doubt, there was the perfect semblance of a battle. 
The symbol, as recorded, is partly disintegrated, but it is very 
singular to find, in the simulation of the bridegroom’s at- 
tack, down to the seventeenth century, the short darts of old 
Celtic warfare. 

Piers speaks of “the bringing home.” A correspondent 
informs me of an Irish ceremony called ‘‘ Hauling home the 
bride.” “It consists,” he says, “of a pretended abduction, 
after the church ceremony has been performed, and illustrates 
in a curious manner the perpetuation of the idea of marriage 
by capture.” A gentleman living in the north of Ireland, a 
member of the Irish Bar and of the Irish Academy, assures 
me that among the peasantry in Derry, within his recollec- 
tion, the system of capture existed in a stage of transition 
towards a symbolism. The bridegroom and his friends sur- 
rounded the woman’s house at night, seized her, and carried 
her off to the mountains, where “2 lodged her in the safe 
keeping of some neutral persons. They then opened negotia- 
tions with her parents for theirconsent to the marriage! T:.is 
is the exact stage of transition which was reached, according 
to Magnus and Gaya, two or three centuries ago in parts of 
Prussia, Russia, and Poland. In Ireland it is well known ab- 
duction is hardly yet popularly regarded as a crime. To il- 
lustrate the state of mind of the people of Derry about mar- 
riage, my informant says, that on one occasion, being uncer- 
tain of the date of an occurrence, he asked his man-servant if 
he remembered it. The answer was, “Oh sure, and it was 
the year we ran off with mistress !” 

In some parts of the Highlands of Scotland, and in some 
districts in Aberdeenshire, it is common for the parties of the 
bride and bridegroom to go in procession to a point of meet- 
ing midway between their dwellings, and on the way to the 
minister’s. Iam informed that as the parties approach they 
fire volleys at one another from pistols and muskets, and that 
on the way home the marriage procession is fired at nearly 
all the way. Is this the simulated conflict? I should not 
doubt it but for the commonness of employing firesrms in 
the Highlands in all demonstrations of joy. It most probably, 
however, is the form of capture. Mr. Logan, in his book on 
the Highland clans, gives some facts which go to show that 
the Highlanders had anciently the system of capture, and till 
lately observed the form. And he does so apropos of Sir 
Henry Piers’ account, above cited, of the form ia Ireland. 

I am away again to the East and back to the Tartar stock. 
The Kookies, of whom there are several tribes on the north- 
east frontier of India, are fair representatives of the whole 
population, from Cape Negrais northwards, through Chitta- 
gong and Tipperah, to the Naga settlements above Munnie- 

re. They observe the form. ‘The Kookies,” says Colonel 
McCulloch, “have no marriage ceremony. When they goto 
bring away the bride, after kaving paid for her, they usually 
receive more kicks than halfpence from the village; that is, 
they usually get well beaten. But, after the fight is over, the 
woman is quietly brought from her home and given to the 
party that came for her, outside the Village gate.” This is 
peculiar, as victory appears on the bride’s side; but it is un- 
doubtedly the simulated conflict. There is rough usage, but 
not really fighting, as is proved by the issue. ; 

In the hill tracts of Orissa we find the simulated conflict 
among the Khonds. It is somewhat disintegrated. The 
marriage being agreed upon, a feast, to which the familles of 
the parties equally contribute, is prepared at the dwelling of 
the Pride. “"f'o the feast,” says Major M’Pherson, “ succeed 
dancing and song. When the night is far spent, the princi- 
in the scene are raised by an uncle of each upon his 
shoulders, and borne through the dance. The burdens are 
suddenly exchanged, and the uncle of the youth disappears 
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with the bride. The assembly divides into two parties: the 
friends of the bride endeavour to arrest, those of the bride- 
groom to cover, her flight; and men, women and children 
mingle in mock conflict, which is often carried to great 
len ” “Qn one occasion,” says Major-General Campbell, 
“T heard loud cries proceeding from a village close at hand. 
Fearing some quarrel, I rode to the spot, and there I saw a 
man bearing away upon his back something enveloped in an 
ample covering of scarlet cloth; he was surrounded by 
twenty or thirty young fellows, and by them protected from 
the desperate attacks made upon him by a party of youn 
women. On seeking an explanation of this novel scene, 
‘was told that the man had just been married, and his pre- 
cious burden was his blooming bride, whom he was convey- 
ing to his own village. Her youthful friends, as it appears is 
the custom, were seeking to regain possession of her, and 
hurled stones and bamboos at the head of the devoted bride- 
groom until he reached the confines of his own village. Then 
the tables were turned, and the bride was fairly won ; and off 
her young triends scampered, screaming and laughing, but 
not relaxing their speed till they reached their own village.” 
The same ceremony, or some modification of it, may be pre- 
sumed to prevail among the Koles, the Ghonds, and the other 
congeners of the Khonds; but we are without authority on 
the subject. 

Major M’Pherson had been in the Caucasus as well as in 
India, and was aware of the form of capture as a marriage 
ceremony among the Circassians. He seems to have been 
much struck by its singularity, and mentions that a similar 
ceremony is observed among the Hindus. Unfortunately, he 
gives no details, and, apart from his statement, I have no au- 
thority that the simulated conflict is observed by the Hindus. 
I have authority, however, for the statement that in a disinte- 
grated shape the form of capture was an ancient Hindu mar- 
im yd rite. This, as a much disintegrated shape, I shall no- 
. er J 

If the Hindus and Romans, of high Aryan lineage, had the 
form, how was it with the Greeks? They also observed the 
form of capture. The evidence that they observed it other- 
wise than as “ bride-racing,” relates to the Dorians only ; but 
what was true of them was, most probably, true anciently of 
all the Greek tribes ; for the Dorians differed from the others 
chiefly through having better preserved the ancient customs. 

Demaratus, says Herodotus, robbed Leotychides of his 
bride, his betrothed, by forestalling him in carrying her off 
and marrying her. This was actual abduction; but the lan- 
guage implies that it remained for Leotychides, in order to 
make the lady his wife, that he should go through the form 
of carrying her off. In other words, capture was, equally 
with betrothal, requisite asa preliminary of marriage; nay, 
as the case of Demaratus shows, it made marriage, though 
there was no preceding contract—good law among all the 
ruder races that observe the form. But the matter is not left 
to inference. Plutarch expressly states that the Spartan 
bridegroom always carried off the bride with feigned violence. 
He says, indeed, “ with violence.” I suppose there was al- 
ways a good show of it; but the seizure came after the be- 
trothal and was itself concerted. Latterly it sufficed to seize 
the bride and carry her from one room to another—a disinte- 
grated shape of the form ; but-anciently there must have been 
the simulated conflict. 

Such are the leading instances of the simulated conflict. 
Let us now proceed to the cases of bride-racing and bride- 
catching. Numerous hints in the Greek legends, which it 
would be tedious to examine, show that the Greeks had the 
form ic the shape of “ bride-racing.” The stury of Atalanta 
and Hippomenes is familiar, and there are varieties of the 
story. She is an Arcadian, at first in Thessaly; then in 
Tegea. She is the daughter of Schceneus, Iasus, or Menelos; 
the successful lover is Hippomenes, or Meitanon. The sup- 
position is there were several Atalantas, at least two or three, 
an Arcadian, Beotian, and Argeian. This implies the tradi- 
tion of “ bride-racing”’ in several divisions of Greece. 

Philology shows that “ bride-racing” wa: a German insti- 
tution, as it shows that “ bride-catching” was Norse. The 
German word quan-fang, “ wife-catching,” are both used in 
the sense of marriage. “ Bride-racing” is thus Aryan; 
it isalzo Turanian, “ Bride-catching” is thus Aryan; it is 
also Semitic. 

Let us take a Turanian example of bride-racing, and clear 
our ideas as to what it means. In noticing the simulated con- 
flict among the Kalmucks, I said they also had bride-racing. 
The ceremony, which is performed on horseback, is described 
by Dr. Clarke. “A girl is first mounted, who rides off in full 
speed. Her lover pursues; if he overtakes her she becomes 
his wife. ... But it sometimes happens that the woman does 
not wish to marry the person by whom she is pursued. In 
this case she wil) not suffer him to overtake her. We were 
assured that no instance occurs of a Kalmuck girl being thus 
caught unless she has a partiality to the pursuer. If she dis 
likes him she rides, to use the language of English sportsmen, 
‘neck or nought,’ until she has completely effected her es- 
cape, or until her pursuer’s horse becomes exhausted, leaving 
her at liberty to return and to be a!terwards chased by some 
more favoured lover.” That is, the chase, where it leads to 
marriage, as it commonly does, is a mere form, the woman 
meaning to be caught. As it is always preceded by a con- 
tract, fixing the bride’s price and consenting to the marriage, 
it is undoubfedly a merely symbolical ceremony, in which the 
idea is that of “ the unprotected female” trying to escape from 
her would-be captor. The chance of escape which it offers 
to a reluctant bride is an accident of a ceremony, the origin of 
which cannot possibly be referred to the desire to consult the 
bride’s inclinations. 

‘Vambéry says that this “marriage ceremonial,” no doubt 
with modifications from case to case, is in use among all the 
nomads of Central Asia. He describes it in the case of the 
Turkomans. The young maiden, attired in bridal costume, 
mounts a high-bred courser, taking on her lap the carcase of 
a lamb or goat. She sets off at full gallop, followed by the 
bridegroom and other young men of the party, also on horse- 
back. She has always to strive, by adroit turns, &c., to avoid 
her pursuers, that no one of them approach near enough to 
snatch from her the burden in her lap. The chase ends, I 
sippose, in her being caught. “The game” is called Kok- 


But all wild tribes have not troops of horses, like the hordes 
of Central Asia. When the Australian, who gets his wives 
by the ancient methods de jacto, chases a leubra, it is on foot. 


Should he ever reduce the race to a symbol, the symbol will| 


certainly represent a foot-race. And this is the form of bride- 
Tacibg among the natives of Singapore, who also, being accus- 
tomed to boating, have an aquatic variety of the form. They 
hold great jubilees, at the fruit season, hear the groves of the 
tribe, which often lie ther, and during these jubilees their 
marriages take Place. “The marriage ceremany,” says Mr. 
Cameron, “is a simple one, and the new acquaintance of the 
morning is often the bride of the evening. On the 


of the 


than of courtship with the daughter; but there isa form gene- 
rally observed which reminds one strongly of the old of 
Hippomenes and Atalanta. If the tribe is on the bank of a 
lake or stream, the damsel is given a canoe and a double- 
bladed paddle, and allowed a start of some dis‘ance; the 
suitor, similarly equipped, starts off in chase. Ifhe succeeda 
in overtaking her, she becomes his wife, if not, the match is 
broken off. .. .It is seldom that objection is offered at the last 
moment, and the race is generally a short one. The maiden’s 
arms are strong, but her heart is soft, and her nature warm, 
and she soon becomes a willing captive. Ifthe marriage takes 
place where no stream is near, a round circle of a certain 
size is formed, the damsel is stripped of all but a waistband, 
and given half the circle’s start in advance; and if she suc- 
ceeds in running three times round before her suitor comesup 
with her, she is entitled to remain a virgin; if not, she must 
consent to the bonds of matrimony. As in the other case, 
but few outstrip their lovers.” Th 
again. Singapore is not singular in the equatorial regions. 
We find the form both as bride-racin 
in various quarters in the islands of the Pacific. 

the case of the unprotected female without a start and a run 
for it. Here is the Australian reality. When a man meets a 


she refuses he beats her, knocks her down, and carries her 


mitic, being the custom of many Arab tribes, notabl 
Bedouins of Mount Sinai, and the Mezeyne of the 


women struggles, bites, kic 
is applauded ever after by her own companions.” 


native races of America. 


a grand festival. 


del Fuegians we find bride-catching pure and simple. 


or stolen a canoe for himself, he watches for an opportunity 
and carries off his bride.. If she is unwilling, she hides herrel 


ing for or catching one. 


ture, the woman is let loose and flies to the mountains. 


The stealthy communication o 
by custom also among the Nogais and Circassians, 


ture. 
tribes of the same race, 


tion of marriage. 


we know the marriages were preceded by contracts. 


The marve 


tive Berricors in modern France, as it was among the primi 





suitor it is More a matter ot arrangement with 


© parents 





The form in this shape is of frequent occurrence among the | minimum of pretence suffices in many cases. 


in the woods until her admirer is heartily tired of looking for 
her, and gives up the pursuit, but this seldom happens.” 
Although the marriage is the subject of a contract, he must 
proceed in its constitution as if acting without consent. A 
little farther north, among the Coinmen and Caribs, the con- 
tract is unkoown, and the usual way of getting a wife is fight- 


Accompanying the form, in some of the cases of “ bride- 
catching,” is a custom which must have been handed down 
from a state of the greatest “ wildness”—a state lower than 
savagery. Among the Mezeyne, for example, after the ~ 

‘he 
husband goes in search of her. For a long time the only in- 
tercourse between them takes place in the hills. The clan- 
destine intercourse, after marriage, between the Spartan hus- 
band and wife, must have been the fainter tradition of this. 
The same custom prevailed in Crete. In Africa, in some dis- 
tricts, husband and wife for pe meet only in the woods. 

husband and wife is required 


We have just seen the form among some tribes of the Se- 
mites. Had the Jews this ceremony? I think it is almost 
certain they had. They had traditions of the system of cap- 
turing women for wives, de facto,and though they were an 
endogamous people, forbidden to marry foreign women, yet 
they ullowed marriages with such women when made captive 
in war. The provision for marriage with foreign women, if 
captured, among tribes which in no other case allowed of 
marriage with foreign women, indicates a remarkable ass~cia- 
tion between capture and marriage. It is not easy to believe 
that such a regulation, existing among endogamous tribes, is 
referable to the feeling that a victorious warrior should have 
the full disposal of spoils of victory. It is much more likely 
that it is a relic of a time when the tribes—or rather the race 
from which they sprung—were not endogamous, but subject 
to that primitive tribal law against marriage within the tribe, 
which was everywhere the origin of the system of actual cap- 

And that system is symbolised to this day among other 
hese facts and considerations ure 
supported by some direct evidence. The writer of the arti- 
cle, Marriage, in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” remarks 
that the Old Testament phrase, “ taking a wife,” would seem 
to require to be taken in its literal meaning in the run of 
cases ; “ the taking” being the chief ceremony in the constitu- 

If this is correct, it means that the Jews 
observed the form, for in many cases where the phrase occurs 


It remains that I should exhibit some instances of the Form 
of Capture in states of disintegration. Though everything 
connected with marriage is religiously regarded, yet are its 
ceremonies subject, like everything else, to the laws of growth 
and decay. In many cases the Form of Capture must have 
passed i in many it is in the course of being obliterated. 

is that, the human race being so old, a ceremony 
which draws back to its wild youth should not long 
since have wholly disappeared. The progress of mankind, 
however, has not only been slow, but unequal in the different 
families. Thus it is that in our own day exist, at one and the| But with the lesson of humility there is a word of hope. If 
same time, in different quarters, the reality of capture, the| we. of the higher races of men, are yet of those who were 
reality in stages of transition towards a symbolism, the form, ; ’ 
and the form in the last stages of decay. Among the very | with humble hearts we regard our origin and first estate, We 
rudest races we find the reality; among the ruder reces, and| may hopefully look to the future as holding in store for our 
in .~ by a a of the mene civilized, species forms of life purer and higher than the present, by 9 
we find the form; he ere, in the upper strata of the i he past. 
most civilized, we discern the mere aelee of the form. EE Oe Se SORES See pater GES Rie Eee ° ; FM 
When the Form of Capture was perfect among the plebeians 
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— decay of respect for them and ultimately their oblite™ 
n. 
The simulated fight is disintegrated when the sym 
pease attack merely on the a side, as in the _. 
man examples, without representing resistance on the 
other. It is further disintegrated when neither the attack nor 
the defence is represented, and the tradition is satistied } 
some faint symbol of the woman’s captivity. With the py 
tricians at Rome it sufficed that the bridegroom should 
the bride over the threshold of his house, “ because,” as Plu. 
tarch says, “the Sabine women did not go in voluntarily, but 
were carried in by violence ;” that he should part ter hair 
with a spear “in memory of the first marriages being brought 
about in a warlike manner,” a symbol full of suggestions, 
There is no doubt these are what they bear to be—traces of 
the form of capture; faint signs taking the place of the per- 
fect form. The Kokburi, as described by Vambéry, is become 


is the Kalmuck case over | “a game,” a reflection of Kalmuck bridge-racing, as described 


by Clarke. The disintegration once began, the ultimate 


and as bride-catching | shape or relic of the form depends on the infinite variety of 


accidents. There may remain a single sign or act, a pasiime 


Let us now clear our ideas as to “ bride-catching.” It is|}or a game, or a ridiculous proceeding with no apparent 


meaning. I shall be surprised if the reader, as he learned of 
the hurling of bamboos after the bridegroom among the 


woman alone, whom he likes, he tells her to follow him. If} Khonds, did not think of the hurling of old shoes after him 


among ourselves. It isa sham assault on the person carry. 


- . - - ry 

off. Rough gallantry! The mimicry of this is the form as} ing off the lady; and in default of any more plausible e 

‘* pride-catching,”—differing from the reality only in the de- —— Se and I * : 4 =. 

gree of violence, and in its following on a contract of mar-|as probable that it is the form of capture in the last stage of 

riage. It is Aryan, as we saw, being Norse; it is Turanian, | disintegration. 

being observed by the Tunguzes and Kamchadales; it . = 

of the 
inai Pe-| bridegroom to catch up the lady and carry her from one room 

ninsula. The women, as a tribute to custom, must resist the | to another. 

capture. As Burckhardt — of the Bedouins, “ the more the | cessity for the appearance of a capture is satisfied by the act 

8, cries, and strikes, the more she} of putting the bride by force upon borseback when she ig 


ow of none such, it may fairly be considered 


Greece, like Rome, presents us with the form in a disinte. 
grated shape. In Sparta, latterly, it was enough for the 
So, among some of the Kalmuck hordes, the ne. 


about to be conducted to the bricegroom’s hut. And this 
In North Fries. 


The way in which the capture is | land a young fellow called the bride-lifter lifts the bride and 

made among the tribes on the Amazons is very singular. | her two bridesmaids upon the waggon in which the newly. 

“ When a young man wishes to have the daughter of another | married are to travel to their home. In Pennsylvania the 

Indian, his father sends a message to say he will come, with 

his son and relations, to visit him. The girl’s father guesses) father’s house and set her on the waggon. 

what it is for, and, if he is agreeable, makes preparations for | the bride, after her procession, arrives at the bridegroom's 
d This lasts perhaps two or three days, when | door, he issues forth, “suddenly clasps her in his arms, as if 

the bridegroom’s party suddenly seize the bride, and hurry | by violence, and runs off with her as a prize” into the house 

her off to their canoes. No attempt is made to prevent them, 

and she is then considered as married.” Amung the Terra 


bridegroom himself carried the bride in his arms out of her 
In Egypt, when 


—the Roman threshold-crossing over again. The Bedouin 
bridegroom must force his bride to enter his tent; the Mus. 


and “A8|sulman of India, the same who observes the mock siege, must 
soon,” says Captain Fitzroy, speaking of the Fuegians, “as a/| carry her in like the old Roman. 

youth is able to maintain a wife by his own exertions in fish- | jn 
ing or bird-catching, he obtains the consent of her relations, 


and does some piece of work, such as helping to make @ Ca-| to that prescribed in the Sutras to the Hindus. Ata vital 
noe, preparing seal-skius, &c., for her parents. Having built 


A similar custom existed 
rance, at least in some provinces, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In all these cases the shape of the form was analogous 


stage of the marriage ceremony a strong man and the bride- 
>| groom forcibly drew the bride and made her sit down on 4 
t| red ox-skin. Dr. Weber says this was one of the essential 
ceremonies in the constitution of the Hindu marriage. In the 
order of proceedings it followed the solemn seven steps which 
riveted the contract. 

I have not attempted to classify these examples according 
to the races which /urnish them. The races themeelves have, 
I think, yet to be satiefactorily classified, and till that is done 
we must take human phenomena in the mass as we find them. 


ture is at once Indo-European, Turanian, and Semitic. It is 
human; and the frequency of its occurrence is such as 
strongly to suggest that the phase of society in which it ori- 
inated existed at some time or other almost everywhere. 
he instances which I have given fix the attention on a great 
many geographical points. And nothing in nature stands by 
itself. Esch example leads us to contemplate a great area 
over which the form of capture was once observed, just as a 
fossil fish in rock on a hill-side forces us to conceive of the 
whole surrounding country as at one time under water. Were 
I to examine all the customs which seem to me connected 
with the form, there would be few primitive races with which 
I should not have to deal. The form, which of old was 80 
well marked in the peninsulas of Italy and Greece, may be 
traced thence, on the one hand, northwards through 
France and Britain, south-westwards through Spain, and 
north-eastwards through Prussia; on the other hand, north- 
wards through ancient Thessaly and Macedonia into the 
mountainous regions on the Black Sea and the Caspian. It 
is now observed throughout Central Asia and everywhere 
among the races of the Mongolide. We may assume it of 
frequent occurrence in Africa, as among the red men of Ame- 
rica, and the inhabitants of the Pacific islands. It occurs 
among several of the Semitic races. It occurs among the 
Hindus, and may be assumed to have been common among 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the plains of India, of whom we 
have well poanerved specimens in the Khonds of Orissa and 
the Kookies of Cachar. ‘ 
Here ends the entertainment. In the Code of Menu is de- 
scribed the marriage called Racshasa. ‘The seizure of 8 
maiden by force from her home, after her kinsmen and friends 
have been slain in battle, or wounded, and their houses broken 
open, is the marriage called Racshasa.” “For a military 
man” this marriage, “as when a girl is made captive by her 
lover after a victory over her kiasmen,” is “ permitted by 
law.” The code legitimated as marriage the union of the 
soldier with the woman he had fought for and won at the 
point of the sword. This privilege of the military wasa relic 
of the system of capturing women for wives which had pre- 
vailed among the Hindus. I again hold up a light, in which 
you may see the significance of the mock sieges, and inva- 
sions, and fights, and flights of my collection. In these, at 
first sight unmeaning symbols, what a history! In our al- 
cestry, what humiliation! My show is transformed in the 
bloody light, and every oddity becomes a horror. Race after 
race has told the same tale. “ With us there was at first 20 
marriage but the Racshasa. There was neither wooing, DOr 
love, nor pity; and the wife knew not even to bow her head 
as she followed her lord over the dead bodies of her kinsmen. 


once in such a case, and Lave come to be what we are; while 





-| Pleasant as are the “ high jinks” of the Dublin Court, they 


tive Dorians in ancient Greece. It was till lately perfect in| pale before its older glories. Ireland a hundred and twenly 
homogeneous Wales, when in heterogenous England it had be- 
come disintegrated in the highest degree, Where many races | spoken of as “this kingdom.” 5 couts 
are blended, many customs are jumbled, And the jumbling| journey from where there were no accidents; but acciden 


ears ago was like a separate kingdom, and was always 
5 0 fo Dublin was some four days 








So far as the philological classification goes the form of cap- 
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= 
e, and delays at sea on the road made a leisurely 

men reach toa conf The fact of there being a parlia- 
t, a House of Lords and Commons, with a prime minis- 
- handsome revenue, a Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
regulate it, a set of brilliant debaters, the fame of whose elo- 
gence became almost European, and, besides this, aa “ Irish 
q bment,” that is, a regular irish army, raised an¢ paid in 
that kip iom—these were elements enough to render the 
pation of an importance to which it is pardonable its sons 
d look back to with regret and pride. There was yet 
another feature not quite so admirable, another sense for what 
ag called the “ Irish Establishment,” which Lure lightly and 
theerfully a load of English pensions for German princes and 
an mistresses, a “pension on Ireland’’ being the ia- 
yourite “job.” It was only when this degrading burden 
reached to betwcen sixty and seventy thousand a year, that 
the Irish Parliament modestly but gently began to re- 


e. 

To the readers of the old memoirs of those days, what 
prilliant flashes come back! There was plenty of money in 
thé country, though the peasantry was a miserable unenfran- 
chised horde of serfs; but the gentry and the nobility were in 
their turn the unenfranchised serfs of pleasure, building pa- 
Jaces worthy of Venice (and which are now to be seen stand- 
ing), dancing, fiddling, gambling, drinking, and fighting, as a 

jant gentleman in those days should. 

The grand cynosure of the Dublin Court was the stage. 
Those were the happy days for both theatres and actors, and 
with what happy effects their patronage was attended may be 
conceived from the spiendid list of dramatic artists that Ire- 
jand has produced. The names of Barry, Macklin, Sheridan, 
Mossop, Ryan, Delane, among the men, and of Woffington, 
Kitty Clive, Mrs. Fitzhenry, Mrs. Bellamy, can scarcely be 
matched in any country. Oue hundred and thirty years ago 
there were four theatres in that city, all handsome and ele- 

t, one of which now actually exists, and a portion of the 
wall of another where Garrick played, but helps to support a 
|, still stands. 
e look back very far to the days of Lord Chesterfield, the 
hollow polished nobl yet not so false in Ireland—win- 
ning 





favour in that country, making epigrams ou the Irish 
beauties, and ‘“‘cultivating” Alderman Falkener. It was in 
his reign that the great Mr. Garrick paid a second visit to 
Dublin, and appeared at the “Smock-alley” Theatre. The 
Viceroy and his court were there every night, and his excel- 
Jency, the Dublin papers said, was pleased to compliment Mr. 
Garrick rather extravagantly as the greatest actor that had 
ever appeared on any stage. Then was the Garrick fever 

ht on by overcrowding in the boxes and galleries, and 
the Dublin barrister, walking down to court by a short cut, 
may thread his way through the “ Blind Quay,’ and the old, 
mean, and wretched houses, then houses of persons of quality, 
who must have been disturbed by the block of carriages, and 
the flashing of torches, and the shouts of footmen attendant 
on the ovation.to the great actor. 

There was a pleasant gaiety, even an elegance, in the rela- 
tions of the noblemen and gentlemen of this court. Amateur 
theatricals were all the rage—a taste that has always pre- 
vailed in Ireland. Each play was sure to be ushered in by 
some elegantly turned verses from “an eminent hand.” In- 
deed, every gentleman was trained to versify, and every 
compliment to a beauty assumed the unsubstantial shape of 
thyme. 

he professional poet, Churchill, took a savage view of 
the most seductive place in the world; as some cynic did 
in the following halting lines: 
Masshouses, churches, mixed together, 
Streets unpleasant in all weather, 
The church, the Four Courts, and hell contiguous, 
Castle, College-green, and custom-house gibbous. 
Few things here are to tempt ye, 
Tawdry outsides, pockets empty. 
Five theatres, little trade, and jobbing arts, 
Brandy and snuff-shops, post-chaises and carts ; 
Warrants, bailiffs, bills unpaid, 
Masters of their servants afraid ; 
Rogues that daily rob and cut men, 
Patriots, gamesiers, and footmen ; 
Women lazy, drunken, loose, 
Men in labour slow, of wit profuse, 
Many a scheme tiat the public must rue it, 
This is Dublin, if ye knew it. 


A pleasant subject, of a gossiping sort, would be the history 
of private theatricals, into which the annals of the Irish pri- 
vale stage would enter very largely. Every one has heard of 
the Kilkenny theatricals, whose records are already set out in 
abook of their own; but it is impossible to peep into any 
social corner of Irish life without getting a glimpse of the 
amateur stage with lamps lit, and the noble ledies and noble 
gentlemen in rich dresses, playing their parts. Every old 
faded newspaper is full of complimentary-notices. One short 
specimen will show in what “style” these jthings were done 
before the Union. In 1793, a number of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen took Malachy’s Theatre, set Italian artists to work, to 
paint and decorate. The ceiling was gorgeous with Apollo, 
and Tragedy and Comedy ; mirrors were let in to the pilasters 
of the boxes; the seats were all upholstered in scarlet and 
fringe; the decorations were all white and gold figures, with 
festoonings of gold aud crimson tassels; servants in gorgeous 
liveries attended on every one in the boxes. The orchestra 
was filled with amateurs, and the players were Lord West- 
meath, Captain Aske, Lord Thurles, Lord Cunningham, Buck 

haley,and many more. They played the Beggar’s Opera, 
the Poor Soldier, the Rivals, School for Scandal, and such 
pieces, These were not mere stray performances; but there 
Was & regular season, and the theatre was rented for a num- 
ber of years, until the Rebellion and the Union scattered both 
audience and company. - 
. Nor must we pass by a picturesque tribute to music, which 
18 not so honoured in our time. St. Cecilia, the patroness of 
music, had her day kept with all honour. At the Castle was 
maintained a full state band, generally under the command of 
Some musician of eminence, and Dubourg, who played with 
Handel, filled his office for a long time. On St. Cecilia’s day, 

the court and persons of quality repaired in great pomp to 

Patrick’s Cathedral, where the Reverend Doctor Swift, 

dean, no doubt objected tosuch “ tweedle-dum and tweedle- 
dee.” A fine orchestra erected, and Mr. Dubourg and his men 
fiddled away at Corelli, and Dr. Blow, and Purcell. The per- 
formance lasted from ten till three o'clock, anc there was not 
standing room. Another custom obtained, which was that of 
keeping the king’s birthday with great state and solemnity. 
There Was a court in the morning, with a ball at night, and 
Sheridan, or Mr. Brooke, or Captain Jephson, or some Irish 


te, wrote an ode, which Mr. Dubourg “set,” and which 

Was Sung and fiddled by a larger choir and orchestra. A 
,, Castle” festival a hundred and forty years took place in the 
old Beefeaters’ Hall,” and with seven hundred people all 
Seated in tiers, the topmost row of ladies’ heads touching the 


the Viceroy and his lady adjourned to the basset table in 
another room. 
After an hour’s play, the Duke and Duchess and their no- 
bility adjourned to the supper-room, where there was a holly 
tree lit up with a hundred wax tapers, which made a prodi- 
gious impression; but an English lady who was present and 
saw the spectacle of the noble company bursting into the 
supper-room, says the scene was not to be described, 
“squalling, shrieking, all sorts of noises;” ladies were 
stripped of their lappels, hustled, squeezed in the scufile; 
and poor Lady Santry was left more dead than alive. 
A glimpse, too, of the old coffee-houses, where the gen- 
tlemen of Ireland drank wonderful claret at “ Lucas’s,” de- 
servedly considered the most “convenient,” as there was « 
charming garden, or enclosure, at the back, where “ difficul- 
ties” were settled with delightful promptitude. The gentle- 
men had only to move their chairs near to the windows, 
and were thus able to see the whole “fun” with comfort and 
ease. Lucas’s was a haunt for certain persons of quality, 
and where any one who wished to see what were called 
“The Bucks” was sure to be gratified. The Bucks were 
the fine gentlemen of the time, if finery consisted in ostenta- 
tiously savage manners and barbarous behaviour. Some be- 
longed to the “Hell Fire Club,” and one of this society’s 
feats is recorded—namely setting their club room on fire, and 
enduring the flames until they were all but suffocated and 
burot to death. This was by way of bravado, and to show 
their contempt for the torments which were held up to them 
from pulpits. Some were called Pink Dindies, whose pastime 
was cutting off an inch or so of the scabbard of their swor:is, 
and prodding the victims of the jests with the blades, which 
thus could not penetrate much below the surface. The odi- 
ous race of duellisg bullies swarmed over the town—the 
“Tiger Roches” and others. One Buck would walk up and 
down Lucas’s with a train to his cloak, and if any one trod 
on it, would instantly draw his sword. An old gentleman 
who was alive not long since, recollected a scene of this sort 
at Lucas’s, produced by this literal challenge to tread on the 
tail of one’s coat, and where the unconscious offender was 
lucky enough to anticipate the bully’s attack by running him 
through the body. In short, the fashionable mode for the 
Bucks was to range the city and seek for excitement by 
maiming or annoying the canaille, which was carried out by 
“ pinking” or “sweating.” We know what “pinking” was; 
“sweating” was bursting into a house and carrying off guns 
and swords as trophies, just as knockers used to be wrenched 
by the “ bloods” of yesterday’s generation. 
Another set of gentlemen went about as“ Chalkers.” Their 
pastime consisted of marking or maiming a person about the 
face. And the quality of these ruffians is at once character- 
istically determined by the Acts of Parliament passed against 
the practice, in which, though visiting it with the severest 
penalties, it is stipulated there shall be nothing to corrupt the 
offender, or prejudice his family. 
Even now, next to the old Parliament House stands a 
stately building, cut up into half a dozen houses of business. 
This was once “ Daly’s Club-house,” where all the noblemen 
and gentlemen of both Houses would adjourn to dine and 
drink ; where were seen Mr. Grattav, and Mr. Flood with 
“his broken beak,” and Mr. Curran, and those brilliant but 
guerilla debaters whose encounters both of wit and logic 
make our modern parliamentary contests sound tame and 
languid. There was seen that surprising Sir Boyle Roche, 
whose name and whose surprising “ Bird” has done such 
good service, both in books and speeches. And there, too, 
we see honourable members emerging trom under the classi- 
cal portico, hot with rage and fury, and driving away to “ the 
Pheenix” to arrange their differences. As we pass by and 
see that picturesque temple Faery over to the money-changers, 
and transformed into the Bank of Ireland, it is impossible 
for one who is thoroughly Irish not to regret those brilliant 
a. and the abrupt change from nationality to pure provin- 
cialism. 
The year before the Union, as “ old inhabitants” hsve told 
the writer, Sackville Street, long and broad as it is, was li- 
terally crowded with coaches and six, waiting, drawn up to 
take noble lords and noble gentlemen to “ the House.” Only 
the year after the Union, as an ancient and fossilised coach- 
builder has also told us, the auction-marts and carriage-yards 
were encumbered with coaches and carriages and horses; 
noblemen and gentlemen, now “out of work,” with their 
calling gone, literally —s from the unhappy capital. 
About the old Music Hall, now Fishamble Street Theatre, 
where Handel sat at his harpsichord, float the ghosts and 
clouds of a hundred fairy scenes and glories. Here it was 
that Lord Mornington—of “ye spotted snakes” memory— 
founded this musical academy, which, by the rules, was to be 
strictly independent of all “ mercenary professors.” A hun- 
dred years ago it was flourishing. The president was the face- 
tious Kane O’Hara, who wrote “ Midas;”’ the leader of the 
band was Lord La ay first violins, Count M‘Carthy, 
Right Hon. Sackville Hamilton, Rev. Dean Bayley, and 
others; bassoon, Colonel Lee; violoncellos, Earl ot Bellaunt, 
Sir John Dillon, two Hon. and Rev. Deans; flutes, Lord 
Lucan, Captain Reid, Rev. J. Johnson; harpsichord, Right 
Hon. W. Brownlow, Lady Freke, Miss Cavendish; singers, 
Right Hon. Lady Caroline Russel], Mrs. Monck, Miss O'Hara, 
and a host of other notabilities. bis place still stands; and 
every night Malachy, enterprising meee as he is, gives the 
illegitimate drama, where the noble earl led the band, and my 
Lady Freke sat at the harpischord. Masquerades, too. Mr. 
Gardiner, of the Blessington family, flits by as an old woman 


ludicrous mask in the place, and Mr. Hamilton as a French 


preacher, Counshillor 
of all, Lord Glerawly as “a sideboard of plate.” 
certainly the most mysterious of all characters, and did 
honour to his lordship’s ingenuity. Captain French as Diana 
Frapes. 
see, and which has an interest for us beyond the gentleman 


monto: 
the character of Douglas. 


been a large one. 


every era, of a train of belles of reputation. 


miration, it was surpris 


“ the Castle,” 
Their father. 





g By 


even at night all the minuets were over, and 


which difficulty their mamma called in Mr. Thomas Sheri- 
dan, the manager of the Theatre Royal, Smock Alley, who 
kindly allowed the handsome girls to choose from the rich 
wardrobes of his green-room, and in this way they were ena- 
bled to go to “the drawing-room.” On another occasion, a 
charitable actress, passing through Great Britain Street, heard 
women crying in @ second floor, and going in, found the two 
beauties and their mamma in the deepest vistress, bailiffs 
pene put in an execution. John Gunning, Esquire, was 
happily out of the way, as he always contrived tobe. She 
befriended and rescued them. Long after, when the Irish 
girls made their wonderful matches, and became Lady Coven- 
try and Duchess of Hamilton, it is said that the Irish manager 
had humbly asked to be invited to one of their parties, and 
was refused; and Mrs, Bellamy, the actress who had saved 
them from the bailiffs, is also said to have met with the same 
neglect. Still, theirs were awkward secrets to bring to your 
hoat’s party. 
In later times, lively and not too straitlaced saturnalia pre- 
vailed. Jovial vice-kings enjoyed their reigns. The Dublin 
caricaturists were never idle a moment. Looking over their 
works, we find open allusions to the three well-known ladies, 
who are always put down as Lady C—r, Lady C—e, and 
Lady Denny. The pranks of these dames amused the whole 
cily ; their rivalries, their battles in the box lobbies of the 
theatre, and their doings at Court. All the world knew Lady 
Cahir, Lady Denny, and Lady Clare, but they did not heed 
what the world knew. One of the caricatures gave each a 
motto, n.ore witty than complimentary. For Lady Clare, “I 
declare for all men ;” for Lady Cahir, “I care for all men ;” 
and for the last, “I deny no man.” But the greater ecandal 
was occasioned when it was known that one of these ladies 
had introduced an extraordinary game, in high favour at 
= Castle, and which went by the name of “Cutchacut- 
Cc 00.” 
Two recesses were fitted up at the end of the grand 
saloons; and here, behind a curtain, the ladies prepared their 
toilet for the exciting sport, In a moment the floor was 
covered with a crowd of belles, and dowagers, and beaux, 
hopping about in the sitting attitude required by the game. 
Great was the laughter when a gentle dame of high degree 
was overthrown by the heavier assault of a stouter rival. Pre- 
sently, as the fun waxed more furious, dresses were torn, hair 
disordered, paint on the fair faces began to rub off, and the 
whole became aromp. We are told, by an amusing satire, 
which «iealt very severely with these high jinks, that a vice- 
queen tried to stop them— 
Fair Hardwicke, thou whose social schemes 
Steer justly ’twixt the nice extremes ; 
but she was quite powerless. 
The theatre, after Mr. Garrick’s departure, was in a lawless 
state; “bloods” ranged the stage and green rooms as they 
pleased ; the manager was helpless. The pretty but over- 
bearing Miss Bellamy—whose pettish quarrels with Garrick 
are amusing theatrical reading—was passing off the stage. 
One gala-night, when the viceroy and court were present, and 
the house crammed, one of the “ bloods,” a Captain St. Leger, 
who was standing at the wings, had the freedom to put his 
lips to her shoulder as she went by. ‘The offended actress at 
once turned on him, and gave him aslap on the face that rang 
through the house. The act took place in full view of the 
audience, who applauded loudly; and Lord Chesterfield was 
seen to rise in his box, and clap his hands in approbation. 
He presently sent Major Macartney, his aide-de-camp, to re- 
quire that Captain St. Leger should make a public apology, 
— was accordingly made in due form.—AU the Year 
und. 
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LONDON POOR AND PROGRESS. 


“He destroyed, but did not create,” was history’s verdict 
upon the crowned ruffian who impiously styled himself “ the 
scourge of God.” The money-making Attilas of to-day are de- 
stroying small tenements at a rate hitherto without parallel 
in this country, and create nothing in their place which can 
be used as dwelling-houses by the labouring poor. In many 
parts of London these are being literally swept away whole- 
sale, their inmates cast upon the streets, and their sites occu- 
pied by edifices which, however well calculated to pay, do not 
provide either hole or kennel for those who have been com- 
pelled to renounce their all that a new company may 
flourish, a railway be made, or a gigantic thoroughfare be 
symmetrically formed, * * 

The occupation of a lifetime, the petty little business which 
seems 80 insignificant to those accustomed to deal with large 
sums, but which rears, and clothes, and feeds a family, are sa- 
crificed without compunction, almost without complaint. 
Wonderful improvements going on everywhere, is the com- 
placent cry as we save five minutes in a cab-ride, or are car- 
ried smoothly underground from one suburb to another. Yet 
many of these improvements have occasioned as much misery 
as a war, have brought sorrow to as many families as a pesti- 
lence, and have made the necessaries of life as unattainable as 
inafamine. In vain do be attempt to trace the process by 
which the hundreds and thousands of dispossessed tenants 
find new shelter. “They get on somehow; at all events, 
they can’t come to us, because they’re no longer in our parish. 
Bless you, this sort o’ thing soon finds its level in this coun- 
try,” is a fair sample of the answers received to a question we 
have put to different authorities in various parts of the metro- 
polis. If you ask the speaker if he knows of any houses —. 
built in the vicinity of the size and rental of those pull 


carrying her father in a basket ; considered the best and most | down, the answer is invariably No. Turn which way you 


will, the story is the same. Large tracts of occupied land 


gouvernante. There passes by Mr. Yelverton as a Methodist | bought, families turned out, and warehouses or stately man- 
oyle as a friar ; and, strangest spectacle | sions rising up. 
This was 


Let us visit the roof of this busy-looking house in the St. 
Pancras-road, and look down, Asmodeus-like, on the scene 
below. Standing quietly on its lift, we sail upwards in a 


But the character that we should have wished to] jerky and semi-dislocated fashion until we reach the upper 


story of the great printing-works we are in. Each fluor we 


who walked as Sterne’s Slaukenbergias, fresh from the pro-| pass through has its own characteristics, which are scarcely 
ry of Noses, was “Mr. Boswell,” who had by this| mastered before the floor itself disappears like a dissolving 
time emptied his head of Corsica, and who was content with | view, and the machinery and men and boys at work on it 


ive way to another and equally busy set. They are nearly 


The chapter of Irish beauties at the Irish Court has always aN skilled workmen, — geod hoy pe and as I clutc 
ee back, we can catch glimpses, at | their master round the waist jfo: as ¢ 
e When all Lon- | of life and place of abode. My guide and mentor waits until 
don was running wild after the lovely Gunnings, and when a| we reach the top floor, and taking me to the roof, silently mo- 
Secretary of State actually sent a guard of soldiers to walk | tions me to look down. 1 
after them in Hyde Park to keep the mob off, and when these | best folder’s little house stood three months ago ; yonder pile 
brilliant but bold young ladies were rather courting such ad- | of old bricks is all that’s left of the homes of the three com- 
tee that no one thought of hunting up | positors you asked about below; and where the old timbers 
old stories of their Irish triumphs; for they, too, had been at| stretch across the road is the spot where several of my other 
et under circumstances a little humiliating.| workmen lodged. They’ve found other places now, but it’s 
ohn Gunning, Esquire, had ruined himself, like | very inconvenient at times, and has put them to a good deal 
many a fine irish gentleman ; but his daughters, \ike many fine | of expense. Besides, they’re all people who are in regula 
Irish ladies, must still go to the,“ shows” and keep up appear-| work, There are hundreds and hundreds of others whvu’ve 
ances; yet both money and credit were unhappily gone, in | been simply ruined by what you see,” A more complete pi ; 


r safety, lask him their way 


“That heap of rubbish is where my 
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ture of devastation could not be imagined. Looking down 
from our vantage-point on the roof, we trace the progress 
of destruction as it is being carried on, and we see its ra’ 
on every side. Whole streets of small tenements have disap- 
peared as utterly as Aladdin’s palace or ae Acre 
upon acre out of the heart of a bey ee ge district has 
been laid bare. Huge stacks of old _ piebald with the 
mortar sticking to them; heaps of discoloured time-worn | when natural interests are disregarded or trampled on, and 
woodwork, such as staircases, wainscots, floorings, and heavy | the livelihood of thousands thrown away. What cares Stubbs, 
beams; masses of plaster, with rafters and laths sticking up| the costermonger, that London is to be beautified or its com- 
at odd angles, as if belonging tu a dishevelled and dusty t | merce extended, if he be turned out of his room and refused 
porcupine ; ragged ugly walls with patches of garish-coloured | permission to sell his is? Tell him that he shall have 
paper, to mark where rooms once were; front sections of| cheap fares and a model village to retire to, night and morn- 
houses only half pulled down, and with their broken windows | ing and he’ll laugh in your face. This, the favourite panacea 
and crumbling faces looking ‘like how Ary ae 8 flats; a| of some rem | is 80 a unsound in principle 
barren wilderness of nondescript rubbish, hedged in by arti-| as to call for a special word of reprobation. A colony of 
ficial ruins ; and vast tracts on which sturdy labourers are at | small houses, with happy and virtuous workmen ome into 
work with pickaxe and shovel, make un the prospect before | London each morning by train, and going peacefully home 
us. Leaning over the narrow parapet, I see the same picture | when labour is over at night—a ES community, all trim, 
duplicated to right and left. Lape fe we: roofless ghastly | and bright, and regular, where discipline shall be perfect, ana 
ruins, only varied by vast Saharas of brickdust, old building | vice known only to be shuoned—such is the dream of many 
materials, and a repetition of the shapeless heaps of rubbish. | a well intentioned and benevolent —- The wretch- 
Here or there, a tree cr shrub may be seen mournfully assert- | edness of the hovels into which families are packed to slowly 
ing its vitality, and looking amid the uniform waste like a|die,isa plea for their summ removal—sleeping in pure 
landmark in flooded fields. A lean and 7 dog, picking | country air is beneficial and health-inspiring, space is increas- 
its way among the broken stones and artificial mounds, as if| ingly valuable for building purposes—these are the undenia- 
vainly seeking its old kennel ; some shattered dovecots, with a| ble truisms which are woven together to compel — to be 
droutby and inquisitive-looking pigeon perched upon them ; a| happy in a different fashion to the one they choose for them- 
few traces of broken plates and crockery; a rusty spoon or/selves. But, as we have seen, both workman and employer 
two, and a brown old shoe; are the only waifs and strays | of labour often decline to listen to the voice of the charmer. 
which speak of the th: is of men, w , and child The one maintains that he wants to live near his work, and 
who were dwelling here a few months ago. Pompeii and | the other admits that, where skill is equal, preference would 
Herculaneum are redolent of living human interest when | always be given to the man residing on the spot. Some, in- 
compared with the ugly blank below. In the lava-covered | deed, take a much sterner view. My red-faced friend Mr. 
cities, symbols of the busy pleasure-loving life of nearly two | Typer, of Clerkenwell, for instance, who is a warden of his 
thousand years ago arrest you atevery corner. Here, with | City company, and has a fine dash of absolutism in his char- 
the late inhabitants still alive and working, every vestige of | acter, vows he’d turn a man off who couldn’t stay over-hours 
their existence has been swept away. Some have received|on emergency. “A pretty thing, indeed,” said that eminent 
compensation, some have not, and I converse with represen- | convivialist, turning to me fiercely as if 1 were a railway com- 
tative men of each class before I leave the printing-works. pany, “ with yer mornin’ trains and yer evenin’ trains, and 
“TI was thirteen years a small householder over the way, | yer seasin tickets, and yer fal-fals, but how am I to carry on 
sir; a yearly tenant, and let part of my house off. I had a| my business, with jobs comin’ in on a sudden which must be 
nice little place enough, and kept four rooms for myself and | finished in a hurry, and the hands spread about Lord knows 
my family. When it was arranged that the company was to| where?” Nor were Mr. Typer’s men backward in Ey 
e all, an auctioneer and valuer called on me, and offered to| the view of that master-mind, and in corroborating what 
make everything straight, and to get me good compensation, | had heard at King’s-cross. “You see, sir,” said an open- 
free of expense. I can’t say I was treated exactly badly. | faced grey-haired man of fifty, “I’ve worked here, man and 
They o me a small sum o’ money down ; but then look at| boy, for thirty-five years, and I lived in the parish the whole 
what I have had to do with it, and how differently I have to| of that time. It wouldn’t be netural to me to go out o’ town, 
live. Why, I can’t get a house. There ain’t such a thing to/| unless it were a holiday, like, and I’vejust to put up with one 
let, suitable to a man of my means, unless 1 went miles and| room in Pig-court, where I’d formerly two for the same rent.” 
miles away from my work. No, sir, I should not like to live|'This is the flagrant evil. The accommodation has deterio- 
out o’ town. I like the country as well as any man, and on/| rated and is deteriorating frightfully, while its cost increases 
a Sunday, or if one takes a holiday, theyre ain’t a better way |in an inverse ratio. Moreover, as long as such opinions as 1 
of spendin’ it, to my mind, than taking your railway ticket, | have quoted prevail, we have no more right to insist that those 
and getting right away from the dustandsmoke. But it ain’t| holding them shall live in the country than to decree how 
in nature to want to travel miles every day, when your work | they shall dress their children or cut their hair. The difficulty 
oo at six in the morning; and, as Mr. Temple here will | is not to be bolted as if it were a sugar-plum, and it behoves 
tell you, masters ain’t over-fond of having their men live| us all to see whether the law be not sufficiently comprehen- 
away. So I’ve had to take apartments, and me and my wife| sive to prevent the bitter hardships complained of. 
and the four children are crammed into two rooms, and pay| We now pass from King’s-cross and Clerkenwell to stately 
more for them than we kept four for, when I'd a place of my | Kensington. 
own. My father lived a few doors from me, and had bin in} From one end of it to the other there is not a house to let 
the same house three-and-twenty years, a yearly tenant. He’s| which is suitable for a working man. No small houses have 
had to take apartments too, and we’ve both to go three miles | been built in Kensington for many years, and rents have in- 
and a half every night and morning to and from our work. | creased so materially, that for two small rooms, which were 
No, sir, I can’t tell you where the poor people who’d only | formerly let for four shillings a week, five shillings and six- 
one room have got to. Cram in wherever they can, that’s the | pense is now paid. Yet in one portion of Kensington alone, 
fact of it; and nobody knows but themselves the trouble and | two hundred and sixty families have notice to Fog and will 
bee | they’ve had to get shelter at all. Many of ’em, as I’ve | be turned out in some four months trom now. The Kensing- 
heard, were taken into the workhouse; and the model | «ton Improvement Bill has marked eighty houses for demoli- 
lodging-house up the road had so many more hundred appli- 
cations than they could find room for, that none of us thought 
of applying there.” householders have six months’ notice, and this was given in 
Mr. ‘Temple confirms everything advanced by his work-| March last. Among the latter class the cases of individual 
mac, supplementing it by a wish that all the people in his | hardship are both numerous and heavy. Take that small gro- 
employ could live on the premises, or at most not further off | cery shop at the corner of Old Street, and hear its proprietor’s 
than next door. sad little story—a story, let me add, which I have verified on 
“I was only a monthly tenant, so I didn’t get a penny of| unimpeachable testimony. He is a working carpenter, whose 
compeusation,” said a stout fresa-coloured man, “ though I’d| wife attends to the shop while he oe out by the day. After 
lived in the same place for the last six years, and I’ve had to | many years of patient industry and undeviating good conduct, 
take one bit of a room for the price I paid for three good ones, | he has won so many friends and customers, that his labour is 
besides having to walk all that way home night and morning. | in full request, and his time rarely unoccupied. The mandate 
No, sir, I didn’t apply at any of the homes or —_ lodging- | which bids him turn out of his house is the signal of his rnin, 
houses. One thing was, I knew they were all full; and then, | for he has tried in vain, during the two months which have 
to tell the truth, I don’t much fancy that sort of place my-jelapsed since he received it, to find either house or rooms 
self.” within miles of his present one. No one, he insists, will think 
_ On my expressing surprise at what I thought an error of|of sending to Fulham or Chelsea for a workman to do odd 
judgment, and touching lightly upon the advantages offered |jobs; the connexion it has taken years to acquire will pass at 
by the model dwellings I had seen, he said: once into other hands, and he and the family he has been sup- 
“ Oh, they’re uncommon nice when you're once in ’em, no-| porting in modest comfort, and educating reputably, become 
body can deny that; it’s the bein’ seen goin’ in and out of| absorbed in a strange district, where he must begin the world 
those barrack sort o’ places that I don’t like, let alone not{anew. Tell this man of the comfortable cottages pom | in 
bein’ able to find one unoccupied. As it is, 1 have to put up| Potter’s-fields Swamp Town, and of the facilities offered by 
with a nasty little place you couldn’t swing a cat in, and all| the railway companies, and he replies, with mournful truth, 
because a blessed railway company takes it into its head to | that the essence of his business, and the secret of his popula- 
want the house I’m livin’ comfortable in. Talk o’ reform | rity and success is, that he has been always within call when 
bills! Tne sort o’ reform bill I'd like would be one to pre-| wanted, and that the gentry could send for him speedily, and 
vent big companies having it all their own way, and to| without trouble to themselves. 
let us keep ourselves to ourselves without bother or interfer-| The owner of the boot and shoe shop next door is in worse 
ence.” plight still. He has lived in the same house and has been a 
Most of the men I talked to, held similar views, and none| ratepayer for forty years, during which time he has lived on 
of them could tell me whither their poorer neighbours had| the profits of his little business. Old and sorely afflicted with 
fled. “They get in where they can,” was the uniform an-| disease, he has Jooked in vain for another shop suitable for 
swer, and there can be no doubt that the immediate result of| his trade ; and can only envy the luck or foresight of his next- 
such raids as I describe is an increase in overcrowding and | door neighbour, the draper, who had a long lease of his pre- 
its attendant evils, which is a bitter mockery upon philan-| mises, and who has consequently received enough compensa- 
thropic effort and sanitary knowledge. But some of my| tion to enable him to move into the country, where he will 
friends say, given defective drainage, an inadequate water-|recommence life under less terrible disadvantages than the 
supply, no ventilation to speak of, rotting houses, and|rest. Would you learn the ramifications of disaster springing 
cramped rooms, and what so plausible as a proposition for | from the same cause? The owner of that substantial-looking 
rasing them to the ground? Away with them, by all means. | cheesemonger’s shop will tell you that his trade has been a 
Let us have in their place, wholesome dwellings, wide streets, ready-money one, and that the removal of the people you 
and a thorough observance of the laws of decency and health. | have been sympathising with will reduce his receipts by at 
But, in the mean time, let us be just. The horde of workers | least twenty pounds a week, and convert profit into loss. You 
who were born with these surroundings, and who are, per-| will learn, too, that when Kensington Gore was pulled down 
haps, in their way, as useful citizens as either you or I, have | six years ago, the poor families turned out, overflowed into 
8 claim to consideration. They have, at least, a right to live;| Hammersmith and Chelsea, that rents have risen, and gene- 
and before we give power to a company to destroy their | ral ery’ has ensued. Even at the latter places, again, the 
houses, we shou d be satisfied that adequate compensation | struggle for house-room is so fierce that industry has scarcely 
will be made. “ Bad plan coddling people, or pete rane | with | a chance of success. I have before me well-authenticated 
the natural laws of supply and demand,” says my friend Cali-| cases, in which hard-working widows have been influentially 
cum. “ Would you interfere with the rights of rty, or| supported by those able and willing to give them work, but 
interfere with public enterprise?’ echoes Statis, horrified.| who, after vainly appealing for advice to the parochial eu- 
A nuisance to us, and a nuisance to themselves, and they're | thorities to whom they have paid rates for years, have subsi- 
a class 0’ people with which I've no sympathy; a good rid-| ded into hopeless pauperism, literally through want of a 
dance out o’ this parish,” says that eminent guardian of the| room in which they might perform their labour, or a shop 
poor, Mr. Beadel. Granted, gentlemen—granted. You have| from which to vend their #9 Surely these are social 
each @ modicum of truth on your side, and if we could only/ grievances which demand as urgently as any political 
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recast} human nature on your own private models, and create 
a world on sound utilitarian principles, it would doubtless be 
brighter, wiser, and better, than anything we can hope for 
trom the imperfect materials at our hand. The difficulty is, 
that we have to deal with facts and people as they are, not as 

‘ou, in your wisdom, think they ought to be; and as long as 

his is so, we must look for murmuring and dissatisfaction 
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disability of them all. If the law does not meet such cases as 
are quoted, then the law must be amended. But, 
this, some association is needed which shall enforce the 
of those to whom a powerful railway company, or a compre. 
hensive scheme of improvement, lays siege. 
A dozen years ago, when the present Emperor of the 

French decided on hastening the remodelling of P; 
same difficulties arose as we are contemplating now. But no 
quibble as to the weekly or monthly tenancy of the ejected 
was allowed to interfere with justice. The municipality 
offered a price and the occupier asked one, and when the 
views of buyer and vender could not be made to agree, the 
were referred to sn impartial tribunal for adj adication, Thi 
finally pronounced, the money was paid, and the recipient 
not unfrequently provided with one of the temporary huts 
which were eventually erected by the government, and lent 

ratuitously to such people as would otherwise have suffereq 
rom losing their homes. In this free country we should haye 
deputies, and guardians, and boards, and beadles, uniting in 
& common cry against State interference if any such compre. 
hensive seo for protecting the evicted were made. Let 
us, therefore, bestir ourselves into rousing these respected 
functionaries to a true sense of their duty. Let us makethem 
understand that hustling their poorer neighbours over the 
boundary line of a parish cr union is not the true aim of Jo. 
cal seif-government, and that neither railway projector nor 
improving Attila must have powers given him to destroy 
without al the same time being compelled to create. Speedy 
transit, wide streets, and lofty houses are all boons in their 
way, but they are dearly purchased when they bring 
and hardship to thousands, make a fair reward for honest 
lubour unattainable, and vastly augment both pauperism and 
disease.—Ditto, 
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WHITE LIES, 


While every moralist admits that the enemy of mankind jg 
the father of lies, moralists differ very considerably as to the 
relation he bears to white lies. Little social falsehoods haye 
become so common an ingredient in daily life that we all hope 
and believe that, if the devil is connected with white lies at 
all, he cannot be anything more than a very distant sort of 
cousin. There are, of course, some kinds of white lies which 
are so white that they cannot properly be considered lies, 
They are merely conventional instances of languages employ. 
ed by society in a secondary, and not in a literal, sense, Not 
even a Bishop would nowadays object to his footman sayin 
“ Not at home” to an afternoon visitor, and if the whole Bench 
of Bishops were to fulminate against the harmless equivoque, 
their objections would be treated as frivolous and hypercriti- 
cal. ‘The obvious answer would be that “ Not at home,” in 
common parlance, does not mean not at home, but somethin; 
slightly different. No one who understands English takes it 
for an assertion as to the bodily presence or absence of the 
person about whom it is employed; and we have all 4 
right to use the term in a sense which, whatever be its primi- 
tive grammatical interpretation, has been affixed to it by uni- 
versal and recognised custom. If the world had agreed that 
henceforward green should mean black, it would not be the 
slightest departure from truth to call a black crow green. The 
most ingenious casuistry would not be able even to finds 
on which to hang an argument about it. But the real diffi- 
culty abovt white lies is not caused by such a very white one 
as this, which, indeed, is not a lie at all. The practical ques- 
tion is how to deal with a large number of polite fictions 
which are not so much white lies as whiteybrown ones. We 
are so accustomed to avail ourselves of their assistance that 
the world would find it a difficult matter to get on without 
them. An obvious specimen of the whiteybrown lie is the 
answer which an anonymous author occasionally gives to 
curious or intrusive acquaintances who interrogate him point- 
blank about his secret. What Sir Walter Scott did under 
similar circumstances is usually taken as a precedent that may 
be followed. The British public, fer example, at the present 
moment is very anxious to discover the author of Hece Hom, 
and any one who might by any possibility have written it has 
probably been asked at least ten times over, 4 different peo- 
ple, whether he is the unknown theologian. The chances are 
that some curious lady friend has put the indiscreet question 
to the real author among the rest, and that the real author bas 
had to come out with his whiteybrown lie. It is evident, in 
such a case, that his position is by no means exactly the same 
as that of the footman whose business is to say “ Not at home” 
to all comers. The footman neither intends to deceive nor 
does deceive anybody, and his mistrees, for anything we 
know, may be looking at us from behind the drawing-room 
curtains. The reluctant author both does deceive and means 
to deceive his interrogator. Like so many culprits, he can 
only say in self-exculpation that he has been driven toit. The 
interrogator has left him no other means of preserving the in- 
cognito which he has his own private reasons for preserving. 
To refuse to answer, and to deliver a lecture to the social in- 
quisitor on the gross impropriety of his ag ges | would be 
the most legitimate way of dealing with him. But we all 
know that to adopt such a line would be equivalent to a com- 
plete confession of authorship. Every one might, indeed, re- 
buke impertinent people in this way who ask questions they 
ought not to ask; but no one, as a matter of fact, ever does 
take the trouble to do so who is not embarrassed and put to 
inconvenience by their conduct. However much they deserve 
to be left in the dark, to refuse to answer would not be to 
leave them in the dark, but to create a strong presumption 
against oneself. Under these circumstances the whiteybrown 
lie may appear a very venial piece of wickedness. And yet, 
from the point of view of truth and ethics, it is pretty clear 
that all arguments of the sort are at best an apology, and not 
a defence. It all comes at last tc this, that we have used de- 
ceit for the purpose of self-protection against impertinence. 
The theory that we may lawfully so use it iovolves the im- 
portant assumption that the moral colour of truth and false- 
hood depends on the circumstances of each particular case; 
and that deceit may be justifiable if it is a means to & 
end. This is inconsistent with the view that truth is to be 
considered as an absolute and inflexible rule of life; and ” 
worst of it is that, if we admit of one exception to the rule 0 
inflexibility, it is difficult to see where we are to stop. If we 
need not scruple to deceive the impertinent, it ome 
pity to be obliged to keep good faith at all with the wicked. 

hen again, if personal convenience and the desire of keeping 
secret a carefully Jaid project is a sufficient reason for equiv 
cation, falsehood will often come in conveniently at & pinch, 
and truth be proportionately at a discount. If a white lie is 
excusable which is told to keep the authorship of Zee Homo 
dark, what are we to say of lies told, not merely for & — 
convenience, but for some object of still more paramount A 
portance, such as the good of the nation, or for the good © : 
church, or to save men’s souls? Before we know where Aas 
are we find ourselyes on the confines, if not of Jesui 


tion, nearly the whole of which are occupied by tenants to 
whom a week’s notice to quit is held to be sufficient. The 
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their offices and set out with their clerks to take service either 
in the army or with Garibaldi. Gentlemen gladly volunteer 
into the ranks. The gentle Tuscan race, as well as the war- 
like people of the North, contribute to the lists of volunteers, 
and go little is it thought that this is a time when any man 
who can bear arms may hold back, that even boys of twelve 
or fourteen have no sooner crossed the Venetian frontier than 
they seek to be enrolled amongst those who are arming to 
“7 once put upon the right scent. Ought one, like the| free Venice. It is felt to bea di to an Italian at such 
¥0ine in the fable, to be splendide mendaw? Are we justified | a time to stay at home; and while the men are thus eager to 
gsying that nobody has passed our way, and if so, how|join the fray, the ladies of Italy are organizing themselves 
asseverations may we throw in to back up our asser-| into sewing clubs to provide them with garments, and into 
A practical solution sometimes suggested of this nice} committees to procure neeessaries and comforts for the sick 
js that the thing is not likely to occur, and that no|and wounded. From such unanimity and enthusiasm it 
code ean be invented which will not break down when | would be idle to expect half measures. Even if the Italian 
to some extreme hypothetical case. But the use of | Government had been ready to consent to them it would only 
an extreme case is that it compels one to form a clear | have averted war at the cost of revolution. 
; the limits of their own theories. There is only one} We consider, therefore, that Austria, by rendering a Con- 
from the position that falsehood is lawful here, to the| gress nugatory has only relieved us of a solemn but idle for- 
riew that it is lawful in twenty other etill more important sy It is indeed very doubtful whether we should ever 
Plato, the first and best of moralists, saw no harm | have had a serious pro for such a thing had not the Em- 
in teaching as true, to the citizens of his ideal commonwealth, | peror of the French taken alarm at the effect of his speech at 
at mythology composed by the legislator with the | Auxerre, and the touching confidence with which he intrusied 
of making them virtuous and mora The notion of| to the peasants of Yonne his detestation of the treaties of 1815 
the value of historical truth did not occur so easily to an| At what period it will suit his Majesty to strike into the war 
socient 28 to @ modern mind, and Plato might possibly have | which is imminent it would be rash to prophesy. But now, 
from his own principle had he seen the political | at all events, he can interfere, whenever “ the honour and in- 
efects of it when worked out by the dipiomatists or theolo- | terests of France” require hinr to do so, with the show of a 
gans of Europe. Can it be right to teach a nation, or to|clearconscience. Should he eventually profit by the war, he 
tech children, a system of mythology, or theology, or philo- | will, at least, be able to say that he did something to prevent 
spby, Which has no truth in it except moral or analogical it. Noone knows better than himself the futility of those 
ith? Is it lawful to try to feed the world upon illusions, | efforts, but they will, however, answer his purpose. While 
ed they are useful ones? It will not do to reply merely | his on bw: making them, his Minister of the Interior 
that n0 illusion can be beneficial to society in the long run, | was directing all the prefects to inform him as to the opinions 
snd that therefore none ought to be propagated designedly. | entertained by the people in their respective provinces upon 
History shows us that many illusions have been most beneti- | the questions which menaced the peace of Europe. There 
cial ; and, not to touch upon vexed — of ee it | seems to be little doubt that the prefects are almost unani- 
gems probable that a great deal of the social and political de-| mous in representing the provinces to be opposed to avy 
velopment of Europe is due to the working of enthusiasm and | policy which would have the effect of leading France into 
jlusion and imagination. A sounder argument in favour of|a prolonged conflict. But if the Emperor shuuld in the course 
adherence to truth is, that no man has the right to as-| of the war see that the honour or interests of France need 
same the responsibility of patronizing his fellow-creatures | his interference, he will have no difficulty, in spite of his pa- 
like the lawgiver of Plato, and to doctor them with fiction, | cific professions, in devising means to make them conduce to 
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all events of the position which Paley certainly 
ost hich modern moralists usually condemn. 
ph that it is not every man who has a right to de- 
and strict truth at our hands is a very old one. The well- 
gown instance of the murderer who is pursuing his victim, 
sod WhO asks us if we have seen the —_ pass, is perba; 
forcible as any that can be taken. If we decline wo reply, 
#mjlence is tantamount to an admission, and the murderer 


wor 
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because he thinks it will do them good. But this argument, 

conclusive for all practical purposes, is a departure 
fom the question, as far as the morality of falsehood under 
certain conditions is concerned. It still leaves us uninformed 
whether truth is an absolute or only a relative obligation, and 
still leaves undecided the problem which Bacon indignantly 
solves in the negative—An mentiri oportet pro Deo?—Saturday 
Review. 


--——_>—_—_—_ 


THE CONGRESS A FAILURE. 


Whatever expectations sanguine people may have had of the 
probable results of the Congress which was to have assembled 
this week in Paris, they have been dissipated by the reply of 
Austria to the neutral Powers, and we have now only to await 
in patience the commencement of war which, if it ever was a 
doubtful eontingency, is doubtful no longer. We cannot pre- 
tend to think that anything has been lost to the interest of 

by this sudden termination of the negotiations which 
were designed to preserve it, because it seemed to us impossible 
to believe that either of the three Powers who are on the eve 
of becoming belligerents would relinquish, at the desire of 
friendly mediation, rights or pretensions in support of which 
= had proceeded to the brink of war, and had already 
ured many of its most grievous burdens. Austria has, 
therefore, only saved the public time of Europe, and anticipated 
a disappointment which was certain, in declaring that she 
would only take part in the Congress upon conditions 
which practically would leave it nothing to discuss. And 
indoing so she is not to be discharged with rashly breaking 
down the possibility of peace. She has, in truth, only ex- 
pressed a determination which both the other Powers en- 
tertained as firmly as herself. Unless she was prepared on 
some conditions to hand over Venice to Italy, and the Duchies 
to her German rival, there was neither hope nor possibility of 
successful negotiation. There is no doubt that whether or not a 
Prusso-Italian treaty has been signed under which both Powers 
arebound to support each other’s demands against Austria, 
theyhave pledged themselves to do so in fact, and that one will 
not be appeased without the concession it demands being made 
tothe other, A Congress to which the disputants came pre- 
determined to concede nothing, could have but one termina- 
tion. It would leave matters where it found them, and suc- 
ceed cad in.postponing, and perhaps embittering, the day of 


ng. 

Something might have been hoped from the mediation of 
the neutral Powers had the quarrel been confined to Austria 
and Prussia. In the latjer State, a vacillating king and an un- 
villing population were elements favourable to peace. There 
ersted already a state of war between the Crown and the 
Parliament sufficient to satisfy the sluggish activity of the 

n mind, and we cannot consider how strongly the Prus- 
sian people have pronounced against the high-handed contempt 
With which their representatives have been treated, or the pe- 
titions on behalf of peace which have poured in upon the 

g since war became probable, without feeling assured that 
the Prussian monarch stood alone in his quarrel with 
Austria, a Congress would not have found it very difficult to 
counteract the influence of M. Bismarck and his party. But 
Whatever conflicting interests exist in Prussia upon the ques- 
tion of war, the alliance of that State with Italy has ren- 
an amicable settlement of affairs impossible. In the 
case of Venice, a necessity for the immediate settlement of 
the claims of Italy, either by the cession of that province, or 
by war, has arisen, which cannot any longer be withstood. 
t necessity is found in the unparalleled enthusiasm with 
Which the Italians have devoted themselves to the liberation 
of Venetia from the Austrian yoke. With the exception of 


































each other’s profit, as he did after the war of 1859.—London 
Review. 


a 
GERMANY: THE SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN QUESTION. 


Austria’s resolve to throw the destinies of the Duchies of the 
Elbe into the lap of the Bund is the beginning of a fresh phase in 
the history of the Schleswig-Holstein question. After the events 
of the last two years, and the Treaty of Gastein, it seems singu- 
lar to talk of legal right or title in the matter ; but the professors 
and jurists of German Universities will be pleased to think that 
the technical claim of the Bund to succeed to the estate it had 
nominally attached is r ised at last by one of the great 
German Powers. The invasion of Denmark began, as the coming 
European war might conceivably begin, with a Federal execu- 
tion. The pation and quest of the disputed territory by 
Austria and Prussia might destroy the title of the Danish King, 
but could scarcely invalidate that of the Bund, in whose name, 
and by virtue of whose authority, they originally entered. 
Having moved into Schleswig to satisfy the aspirations of the 
Duchies, Prussia remained there to gratify her own; but the 
grave inconsistency of her two positions was patent to all the by- 
standers, and scarcely denied by Count Bismark. Judged by the 
light of subsequent events, the first facile acquisition of Austria 
in so illogical a line of action appears to have been a folly ; but it 
mey probably be explained by a nervous desire, on the part of 
the statesmen of Vienna, to have a fair handful of the plunder in 
return for every handful taken by the Cabinet of Berlin. By de- 
serting openly the argument of right for that of might, Austria so 
far from limiting the avidity of ber rival, stimulated and sanc- 
tioned it. When the mischief had been done, she awoke to the 
consciousness of having been made acatspaw. The past week 
has seen her retrieve one old blunder and commit at the same 
time a fresh one, Her refusal to discuss the subject of Venetia 
exposes her to the risk of displeasing the moralists of Eu- 
rope ; but her recognition of the rights of the Federal body 








Germany. 

The Convocation of the Estates of Holstein, and the submis- 
sion of the question to the Diet, is justly regarded, both by spec- 
tators and by the Prussian Cabinet, as a serious, if not menacing, 
movement. But it is not so easy to undo at will a tissue of com- 


Gastein, while amounting to a bold bid for the favour of 
Southern Germany, has at the same time given Prussia a spe- 
cious and plausible excuse for marching her troops into Holstein. 
As the later compact is avoided, the parties revert to their origi- 
nal position under the earlier treaty of Vienna; and Prussian 
co-dominion in the Duchies becomes a logical and natural result. 
The entry of Prussian regiments, which has by this time taken 
place, is neither a casus belli nor, in theory, an offensive opera- 
tion. Holstein, according to Austria’s own premises, is not Aus- 
trian soil, and Austria at all events cannot complain if the King of 
Prussia insists upon returning to the principle of a joint occupa- 
tion. A simultaneous Austrian evacuation of the Duchy would 
be neither an extraordinary nor an improper coincidence. It 
cannot be the desire of the Austrians to court, or to accept, a 
collision upon ground where they must be at a military as well 
as a political disadvantage; and if the fate of the Duchies is 
henceforward to be placed in the hands of the Diet, Austria may 
legitimately withdraw, without waiting to fulfill any needless for- 
malities. © ceremony of transfer can be essential for the com- 
pletion of a Federal title that has never, in the eyes of Germany, 
been lawfully interrupted. Nor need her withdrawal extinguish 
the last glimmering hope of peace. From Austria’s new point of 
view, she would not be bound to take a more active part, in re- 
spect of Schleswig-Holstein, than any other member of the Con- 
federation ; and she may prefer, for the sake of appearances, to 
merge her individual voice in’ the general voice of the Federal 


may perhaps eet her finally right with the Middle States of 


own name or the name of Germany, to her hold upon Holstein 
the danger of a collision would become immediate and extreme. 
The principle of joint een may be carried into practice by 
friends and partners without imminent risk of quarrel, but when 
two people who hate each other have an equal right to bold the 
same thing, their joint tenancy leads before long to blows. 
Prussian troops would snatch right and left at whatever could be 
made an object of possession ; and the railways, the State bank, 
and the public buildings of the province would be taken, by un- 
friendly generals, for the mere sake of reciprocal annoyance. In 
the existing temper of the rivals, such a state of affairs, humanly 
speaking, could have but a single issue, The convocation of 
the Holstein Estates at Itzehoe is a measure the wisdom of which 
ie more justly open to question than her ition of the au- 
thority of the Bund. The move seems to indicate that Austria 
rather welcomes than fears a cause of rupture. When one co- 
proprietor insists that the Estates shall meet, and the otber that 
they shall not, there are not many peaceful ways of solving the 
difficulty ; and, unless General Gablentz evacuates Holstein in 
a week, as he has already left Rendsburg, a conflict seems pro- 
bable at Itzehoe, The responsibility of the dissension rests, in 
euch a case, with him who insists upon the affirmative, and the 
Austrian manifesto cannot truthfally be described as otherwise 
than most irritating and insulting to the Prussian King. It is 
the natural teudency of spectators to sympathize with the view 
that the Ho!stein national bodies should be consulted as to their 
own fate, but the Austrian proposal is rather a defiance to Prus- 
sia than a liberal manifesto to Germany. An Austrian passion 
for upholding the rights of provincial Legislatures, if sincere, is 
at all events a little sudden and unexpected, and an Empire that 
declines peace if the terms are that the aspirations of Venice are 
to be consulted cannot be seriously attached to the independence 
of the Holstein Assemblies. It is to be remembered, upon the 
other side of the account, that Prussia is ready to accede to a 
convocation,‘not indeed of the Holstein Estates, but of the en- 
tire representation of the Duchies. In the present German im- 
broglio, it is idle to judge of the relative morality of the parties 
by their respective professions of liberality or their pretended 
projects of reform. In Germany, as elsewhere, statesmen are 
aware of the advantage of going to the country wiith a good 
ery, and Count Bismark and Count Mensdorff are only discbarg- 
ing Ministerial fanctions when in turn they vie with each other 
in appealing to justice, religion, honour, and popular instinct. 
The war on the brink of which Germany stands will, if it lasts, 
great in its scale, and gravely. momentous in its consequenves ; 
but as faras Prussia and Austria are concerned, the struggle 
will be one for national predominance. The moral differences 
between the combatants will hardly amount to more than this, 
that one of them will be fightiég for, and the other against, the 
increase and aggrandizement of Prussia. What weapon either 
disputant takes up for the time, whether it be the liberacion of 
Poland, or the freedom of Venetia, or the provincial indepen- 
dence of Holstein or of Hungary, may indirectly be of import- 
ance to civilization, but cannot alter the moral bearings of the 
original dispute. 

The attitude of the Middle States has not perceptibly altered 
since the abandonment ot the Conference. War stilt continues 
to be expected by the various Courts and dreaded by the various 
populations. At the present moment it would be unmannerly in 
auy member of the Bund to look forward to anything more ac- 
tively offensive then an armed neutrality. Bavaria possibly 
hopes, by means of her position and her army, to be able to re- 
main independent and impartial ; and she bas no strong reason 
for attaching herself, if she can help it, to either flag. What sort 
of neutrality the rest of Germany expects to be able to maintain 
may be guessed when Wurtemberg is seen calling out both her 
first and her second Landwehr. A nation like our own bas but 
little coneeption of the misery producedgfrom one end of Ger- 
many to the other by such measures of preparation. The calling 
out of the second Landwehr means ruin and desolation to haif 
the industrial families in the land, It is accompanied witb suf- 
fering and want and heart-breaking and tears, and every other 
calamity that comes in the train of war, except actual rapine and 
bloodshed. There is always a disposition on the part of Englieh- 
men to scold the authors of any war in which they are not them- 
selves engaged, but it may safely be asserted that few wars are 
capable of producing as much human misery as a war between 
the great German Powers.—Saturday Review. 

—_—_ .— - 


THE REFORM BILL—PAST AND FUTURE. 


There is now a Reform Bill embracing, however imper- 
fectly, the whole subject, and this Bill has got into Com- 
mittee. The preliminary discussion is over, and the Bill 
has an ascertained existence. How long it may preserve this 


promising mistakes, and the repudiation of the Convention of| €xistence is another matter ; but at any rate, for the moment, 


it is in print, and the House of Commons is engaged in dis- 
cussing its details. The present, therefore, seems a convenient 

time to review its past history, and to see what points regarding 
it. may be said to be established, and what are still left doubt- 
ful. ho would have supposed a few months ago that there 

would be a Reform Bill, and that it would reach a Committee 
on the 4th of June? It must be remembered, however, that 
the two things go together more closely than they would seem 
to do. The Bill is now at a mere elementary stage, because it 
has been brought in by haives ; and it was brought in this year 
because it was brought in by halves. The Government pre- 
pared a Bill easily and quickly for this Session, because they 
were with the delusive notion that they could 

a Franchise Bill in one Session and a Redistribution Bill in 
another Session. There would have been no advantage in 
their waiting for another year so long as this notion held its 
sway over their minds ; for, had they done 80, we should have 
been no further forward next year that we are this. A Fran- 
chise Bill would have been proposed, and the addition of a 
Redistribution Bill would have been insisted on. We should 
only have had a twelvemonth later the debate which we had 
this year on Lord Grosvenor’s amendment. If the present 
Ministry was to pro a Bill at all, it was neceasary that 
a large amount of most valuable public time should be 
consumed in simply demonstrating that they were under a 
complete delusion as to the best method of passing a Reform 


What was formerly the mainland of the kingdom of the Two| body. If so, war might yet be for a while adjourned. Germans| Bill. 


ies, Where there has been a less enthusiastic acquiescence 


inthe rule of Victor Emmanuel, itis not too much to say that | calities, and the requisite preliminaries to all further action may 
Italians, men, women, and even children have offered | turn out to be a weary reiteration of the process of Federal sum- 
Ives for the liberation of Venice. A decree for the| mons, Federal occupation, and Federal execution. It would be 

tion of twenty battalions of volunteers was so eagerly 


eroment was under the necessity of forming twenty bat- 


move slowly, sedately, and with a decorous attention to techni- 


vain to prophesy that such will be the course of things, in pre- 
Tesponded to that before many days had elapsed the Italian | sence of conflicting interests and roused passions; it is sufficient 
to observe that, by evacuating the Duchies, Austria, if such were 


This does not seem a great success for the public. Three 
months of Parliamentary talk aud Parliamentary fights mere- 
ly to show that a particular set of public men do not know 
what is the best way of submitting a great measure to the 
House. But it is evident that a mistake made by the Ministry 
was one that reached far in many directions, and that it was 
very important that it should be decided once for all whether 


talions more in order to admit the candidates who from all|her real wish, might actually decrease, and not increase, the|it was mistake or not. For the radical misconception of 


quarters came offering their services. The process of enrol- 


Ment had to be suspended, simply because volunteerscame in| stein necessitate, or even warrant, reprisals on the Silesian 
and armed, and by the end | frontier. The Cabinet of Vienna, without plunging into fresh 
Y not less than 50,000 persons had put down their names | inconsistencies, can scarcely so soon again begin to blow hot and 

ty serve as soon as Government could employ them. 


faster than they could be clothe 
88 read 
While in Prussia men see with dismay their places of 


of busi- 
ness closed by that summons to the landwehr which is 
sa the citles of their male adults to serve as private 
soldiers, in Italy the merchants and men of business close up 





chances of a conflict. In no case can a Prussian entry into Hol 


cold. If the Duchies of the Elbe henceforward are at the dispo 


imself. 


sition of the Diet, it would be monstrous for the Austrian Em- 
eror to treat Prussian usurpation asa private outrage upon 


the Government was that a Reform Bill, to be successful, 
must be framed so as to disarm the opposition of those who 
had personal motives for opposing it. It was very natural 
that a Ministry headed by Lord Russell, who has n the 
-| author of so many Reform Bills that have failed, should have 
been very apprehensive of defeat, and should bave explored 
in a very sensitive and anxious spirit the chances of success. 

t seemed to men in this frame of mind that it would be wise 
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Should Austria, upon the other hand, still cling, either in her] to consider from what quarter the most tenacious and effec- 
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tive o ition would come, and to avoid or mitigate antago- 
nism. The members from small boroughs were esteemed true 
source of danger, and it was supposed possible, in the first in- 
stance, to avoid their antagonism by se them for a year 
or more in uncertainty as to their fate, inviting them to 
Jet a Franchise Bill become law. When this failed, then it 
was thought a dexterous stroke to try to mitigate their anta- 
gonism by giving their boroughs a fragmentary existence in 
a group. It is something that the whole delusion is now dis- 
pelle. The Government has learnt that, instead of think- 
ng of Parliamentary opposition, it should think of national 
support. 
iN Reform Bill, to pass, must be framed so as to make im- 
partial outsiders think it is a reasonably good Bill, and so as 
to furnish those who are eager for Reform with as good a 
case as they can have. It is obvious that, if we for a moment 
supposed the Bill could pass this Session, the Government 
system of grouping must beabandoned, and a syftem substitu- 


the members wees | affected . 4 it. The nation has to 
regret that it had not a Ministry in office that could have fore- 
seen the consequences of making a Reform Bill but in the 
hope of making it agreeable; but nations must put up with 
what they can get, and as the actual Government made this 
eat miscalculation, there was nothing to be done except to 
show them by experience that they were wrong. The time 
that has hitherto been consumed in discussing the Reform Bill 
might have turned out to have been very well spent or alto- 
gether wasted. If the discussion had shown that the country 
and Parliament do not want any Reform Bill at al), and are 
pane pe pee to let things go on as they are for an indefinite 
period, this time would have been very well spent. Any dis- 
cussion that had brought us to so definite a conclusion in 
three months would have been worth having; for we should 
then have got rid of this gigantic obstac!e to all useful legisla- 
tion, and might hope that next Session Parliament would not 
talk, but work, and work to some purpose. If the Ministry 
had forfeited the confidence of the country and of Parliament, 
then these three months of discussion would have been almost 
entirely wasted. For all we should have arrived at would be 
that an incompetent Ministry had been shown to be incompe- 
tent, and this might have been shown in much lesstime. But 
although it would be rash to speak too decisively on the point, 
we think that the past history of the Reform Bill shows that 
the country and Parliament wish that a Reform Bill should be 
carried, and that it should be carried by this Ministry. 


It is impossible to doubt that the future of the Reform Bill 
will be greatly affected by the proceedings of the House on 
Thursday night. The high character of Lord Stanley and that 
of the party with which he acts precludes the idea that his mo- 
tion to change the order in which the clauses of the Bill should 
be considered was meant to give the Opposition an unfair and 
underhand advantage over the Ministry. Mr. Disraeli some- 
times condescends to snap an unimportant division, for the mere 
pleasure of embarrassing opponents and encouraging friends ;| jetter the 
and a large section of the Conservative party seems to be amaz- 
ingly anxious to — the tiny pleasure of gaining little victor- 
ies on points which have no interest or meaning except in the ; “4 
House itself. But whenever the Conservative purty ~~ delib- geopecition. The blame of the refusal bes of course Geen ste 


erately as a party, it almost always acts in a manner that, accor- eee Geen epee Sats, the Saustending Ge ee eginst 
ding to the rules of party warfare, is open and honourable. It 


wa3 a great and an unexpected surprise to Mr. Gladstone to find 
that the general question, whether the Bill should be allowed to 
proceed, was suddenly to be revived ; but, as it happened, the 
Government felt itself as likely to be successful on a division as 
it ever could be, and if it had asked for a delay to ider the 


slightest and mildest Reform that can be devised. The practical 

ties of settling the redistribution clauses are enormous 
and the Government may find it impossible to deal with them 
this Session ; but the discussion they will provoke will be one of 
small details, very important to individual members and bor- 
oughs, but monotonous, wearisome, and often unintelligible to 
the general public. But that part of the Bill which 
been carried will have been broad, simple, and intelligible ; and 
every one will remember the success of the Government in giv- 
ing to £7 tenants a vote for boroughs, and to £14 tenants a vote 
for counties, although he may not remember anything more.— 


AUSTRIA AND THE GERMAN Dret.—On the ist inst. the 
Austrian representative informed the Federal Diet that all 
ge with Prussia a final settlement of the 
Duchies had proved fruitless, and she con 
4 their destiny into the hands of the Diet. 
ted that will be defensible in itself, and not as a mere sop to| had already been ordered to convoke the Estates of Holstein, 
their vote and that of the Diet Austria would abide. 
ian representative replied that the cause of the pre- 
sent complications was not Schleswig-Holstein, but the mena- 
cing armaments directed 
Prussian frontier, and avoided comment upon the convoca- 
It soon became evident, however, that 
this act had excited deep irritation in Berlin. The 8 
sian Government instantly announced that it must protect its 
co-dominion, and occupied every guens point not garrisoned 
by Austrian soldiers. General Gablenz in 
his troops at Altona, whence he can easily retreat through 
Hanover, and declared that place the seat of Government, 
but struck no blow, awaiting orders from Vienna. Up to 
Friday no shot had actually been fired, but there is reason 
to believe that the Kaiser regards the invasion of Holstein 
as an act of defiance, and that the war of 1866 may be consi- 
dered already begun. 
Europe may be obsolete.—Spectator. 


tion of the Estates. 


THE CoNFERENCE.—In reply to an invitation signed by 
the three Powers, Count Men 

despatch, informed the Governments of France, England, 
and Russia that Austria would only attend the Conference 
under certain reserves. She wou!d not surrender Venetia for 
& pecuniary consideration, or for the Principalities, or for 


1 have 


a 


uently rendered 
meral Gablenz 


by Austria and Savoy against the 


reiurn concentrated 


When it ends most existing maps of 





orff, in a very plainly worded 


Bosnia, or, though this is said with a visible nuance of longing, 
for Silesia. Only “if war broke out, and great military suc- 
cesses in the field consolidated the power of Austria, and 
left in her hands assured conquests, then she might be 
willing to abandon an old province in order to keep a new 
one,” a hint that she will compensate herself in Ger- 
many, or not at all. The despatch concludes with assertions 
“that Austria is strong in her right; that she appeals to no 
one for support: but that she claims the right to guard her 
own as long as she possesses the power.” On receipt of this 
mperor telegraphed to the British Government 
that the Conference must be abandoned, and his view has 
been endorsed. by all the Cabinets which had accepted his 


a Power whieh ventures to be honest, and the Moniteur re- 
publishing the Zimes’ article.—Ditto. 
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course it should adopt on so vital a point, the delay would cer- 
tainly have been granted. Still, although Lord Stanley’s motion 
was not, perhaps, strictly speaking, unfair, yet it was a political 
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mistake of the gravest kind. We know that it did not d, 
and it may be said that it chiefly seems a mistake because it was 
unsuccessful, But, at any rate, Lord Stanley ought to have con- 
sidered what must be the consequences if it were not successful. 
It was obvious that the Government could not accept a defeat 
quietly. As Mr. Gladstone truly said, no words could be too 
strong to express the degradation of a Government which should 
allow itself to be responsible for a Bill the conduct and charge 
of which had been taken out of its hands. The question ought 
therefore to have been asked, whether this was an occasion for 
turning the Government out which would be a favourable one to 
the Conservatives, and was this a question on which the Liberal 
majority would be likely do desert their leaders? The answer 
sate: by any reasonable Conservative would, we are convinced, 

ave been in the negative; and the question escaped the atten- 
tion of the Conservative party solely because the Opposition is 
getting into the bad habit, so natural to a party which is almost 
always out of office, of thinking, not how a Government can be 
carried on, but how it can be annoyed. Nor had the Conserva- 
tives any clear preponderance of argument on their side. Theo- 
retically, it is at least as reasonable to decide first what is to be 
the qualification of voters, as to decide first what constituencies 
are to return members. In fact, so much of the discussion on 
the redistribution of seats must turn on the number of electors 
which the proposed constituencies will have, and it is so impos- 
sible to speculate on these numbers until the standard of qualifi- 
cation is known, that the order adopted by the Government ap- 
pears to be the most convenient. And the Conservatives should 
have considered the effect which their motion was likely to have 
outside the House. There is a general wish that the Conserva- 
tives should havea fair field to argue every arguable point 
against the Bill, and that the Bill should not be so constructed 
as to do them wanton injustice ; but there is also a very general 
wish that the Bill shou'd not be got rid of by a mere sidewind, 
and that its defeat or abandonment should not be due to any 
transient effort of party dexterity. 

The defeat of Lord Stanley’s motion unquestionably gave 
strength to the Government, and we cannot agree in the opinion 
that, if the Bill is not carried this Session, it will hereafter make 
no difference that this or that decision has been arrived at on 
provisions of a Bill that has been dropped. On the contrary, the 
whole tenor of the debate on the county franchise ehows that it 
will bave a great and unavoidable influence on the whole fature 
history ot Reform, if the House has once pronounced a deliber- 
ate opinion in favour of a £14 franchise in counties and a £7 
franchise in boroughs, The reduction of the county franchise 
to £14 has been carried, and it = | be anticipated that the re- 
duction of the borough franchise will be carried also. That after 
80 protracted a discussion, and after every effort has been used 
to procure as full an expression of adverse opinion as possible, 
the House should declare its readiness to reduced the borough 
and the county franchise to the figures proposed, must be 
regarded as a very important event in the history of the English 


majority, namely, 27. From this it would appear that the 
Constitution. It must be a starting-point for all future discus- ct ~ ite have proved too sharp for the good of 
the party. Lord Stanley’s motion to postpone the Fran- 
chise clause until the Redistribution of Seats was disposed 
of, savoured a little too much of factiousness to meet the 
views of even this parliament. Mr. Gladstone seemed some- 
what annoyed with the course pursued, and with some 


sion, and even if there is no time to pass the present Bill this Ses- 
sion, and a new Bill is brought in next Session, men’s judgments 
will be naturally and insensibly guided by the recollection that 
the point of the reduction of the franchise has been already de- 
cided. This is a very great advantage to Reform. We are not 
surprised at the uneasiness which it causes in the minds of those 
who dislike Reform altogether, or who want to have the yery 
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European News. 
The news from continental Europe which has come to 
hand during the past week, possesses more than usual 
interest. While the military headquarters has been in Ger- 
many, the political point of attraction has been Paris. The 
Emperor Napoleon, who it is difficult not to believe, has from 
the first, had a secret hand in the complications now so 
rapidly culminating between Austria, Prussia, and Italy—has 
finally succeeded in cajojing all Europe, by profeesing to de- 
sire peace, and appearing as the central figure of the Congress 
that did not assemble. His purpose, however, has no doubt 
been served by thus showing his power to call together, and 
then summarily disperse, the Representatives of the principal 
crowned heads of Europe, including—we are sorry to admit 
—old England herself. 
We cannot but admire the position assumed by Austria in 
this farce—for it was nothing more—and moreover must ad- 
mit that to enter into “a Congress,” called for the express 
purpose of clipping off a piece of her own dominions, and 
handing it over to arival State, under the immediate control of 
France, was not to be expected of a State possessing 1,000,000 
armed men. In offering to leave the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion to the Diet, Austria takes the wisest course, it appears to 
us, inasmuch as it leaves German affairs to Germany herself, 
and will tend to strengthen her within. The time for an in- 
terference on the part of other nations was when weak Den- 
mark was contending for dear life with her two formidable 
but covetous neighbours, who are now only quarrelling over 
the spoils. Already Europe trembles under the tread of two 
millions of armed men on account of this injustice ; and should 
war actually begin in earnest, the number may soon be in- 
creased to five millions, and the boundaries of more than one 
nation be changed before its close. We shall watch with in- 
terest the developments of the next month. 
‘In Great Britain the chief feature of the week’s news, po- 
litically, is the debates on the Reform Bill in committee, the 
disposal of Capt. Hayter’s motion, and the passage of the £14 
Franchise for counties clause, by an increased Government 





warmth said “noone denied in debate the fitness of the 
persons whom we propose to enfranchise,” but, on the con. 
trary, the oppositionist in effect says—“ we admit YOur fitnesy 
for the franchise, but we deny you the exercise of it.” And 
in conclusion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stood firm on 
his original ground chosen, namely, Reform 88 & princip! 
if not the Bill as a whole, and to stand or fall 88 8 leader 
with it was his determination. 

We notice that on motion for the Committee upon the 
“ Companies Amendment (of 1862) Act,” which empowers 
companies organized under what is known as the “ Limited 
Liability Act” to reduce the t, and increase the num. 
ber of their shares, Lord Overstone warmly attacked the 
original bill, attributing with us, in a large degree, the finan. 
cial ills of the present time, to the existence of this inflation. 
authorizing system. Lord Grey also opposed the measure 
on a division, and it was lost. 5 

London is slightly recovering from the effects of the Jate 
panic, yet the stoppage of the “ Consolidated Bank” (qj. 
mited) and the “ Agra and Masterman’s Bank,” (also Limited) 
taken together with the unsatisfactory exhibit of Messrs 
Overend, Gurney and Co., (Limited) tends to weaken public 
confidence, and prolong distrust. Before another issue of 
the Albion, we shall no doubt hear what effect the great Fo. 
nian scare had on the sensitive nerves of the convalesent 
Money Market, of the Metropolis; but whatever the effect, 
it cannot be of long duration, as the next steamer would take 
the news of the grand explosion of the nation that glories in 
its emblem green, but without a citadel. 








American Neutrality. 

Now that the halting and ill-timed action of the Uniteg 
States Government has for the present crushed Fenianiam in. 
to quietness, and Congress at Washington is extending its 
courtesies to the Fenian leaders, many of our American con- 
temporaries, with a gravity intensely amusing, are reading 
Great Britain and Englishmen generally, lengthy lectures on 
the debt of gratitude said action has placed upon their cousing 
across the water. Contrasted with the conduct of Great 
Britain toward the Southern Confederacy during the late war, 
these censors of international morals consider the action of 
the Washington authorities as the model of friendly courtesy 
and rectitude. That the facts of the case give not the shadow of 
an excuse for such deductions, is nothing to these cheerful 
reasoners. The lesson is read us all the same. R 

Let us propose to these zealous advisers a few interrogatories 
which may throw light upon the questions at issue. Was there 
actually a Fenian Rebellion in Ireland? Did that Rebellion 
wrest for the time over one-half the territory and comprise one- 
third the population of the British Isles? Did the Fenians 
have arms, men, a navy, money, energetic and compe- 
tent leaders — previously the most prominent men of the 
nation, and coming to the rebel ranks directly from 
their seats in Parliament, and their posts in the chief places of 
executive power—and were the Lrish masses united to a man, 
and ready to submit to any sacrifice rather than witness the 
failure of their favourite cause? Was Ireland, for the time 
being, the only real Power within the limits of the once 
United Kingdom? Had the insurrection met with instan- 
taneous and general success? Was the British government 
crippled, its treasury exhausted, its army and its navy pur- 
posely dispersed to the most distant portions of the globe, 
beyond immediate recall ? Had its forts and arsenals within the 
disaffected districts been seized and plundered, first having 
been abundantly supplied with all needed munitions of war from 
English magazines? Was, in short, the mother country taken 
unawares, its vizor up, and its breast bared to the blows of its 
foe? Was it rent within by the most serious dissensions ; 
were its chief cities swarming with Fenian spies, and its plans 
known in the rebel camp almost before they had been con- 
ceived in the Council Chamber? Were the watch fires of the 
insurgents burning brightly within sight of the very metro- 
polis of the nation, and were the few remaining loyal in that 
dark hour ready to give up all for lost? Unless these 
questions be answered in the affirmative, we fail to see the 
parallel between the late Fenian raid and the Southern con- 
spiracy, and consequently are ignorant why the singular 
course of the Washington authorities should entail upon the 
government of Great Britain so onerous a load of obligation. 
Surely no other course was open to the United States as & 
friendly power, and had the duty been performed in good 
faith the American authorities would have been deserving of 
all praise. But why did that government extend its hand of 
authority only after the Fenian preparations had been fully 
made and their designs were ripe for execution? Why was 
the President’s proclamation not issued months before? Fe- 
nianism is not a particularly new thing, nor were the plans of 
its leaders kept secret. Why was the silence that gives con- 
gent maintained so long after all pretence had been aban- 
doned, and a Canadian invasion openly announced and 
indeed set on foot ? 

Why were arms from the United States arsenals sold to 
the invaders when the use to which they were to be put must 
have been shrewdly suspected, if not absolutely known ? Was 
not this vaunted neutrality—up to the last moment, and 48 
long as the authorities at Washington dared to refrain from 
action—the veriest sham? If American journalists are satis- 
fied with this species of neutrality, their standard of interna- 
tional morality must be low indeed. For our part we prefer 
retaining our former ideas, and respectfully refuse to accept 
the new-fangled ones which are so universally held up for 








our pattern and commendation. Fenianism, thus far, is & mi- 
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mble failure, and we opine that the day is not far distant 
ben every American citizen will remember, with regret and 
that a, government so able to be and do right as that of 
the United States to-day, should have ever tora moment 
to the wicked designs of unscrupulous and reckless 
saventurers ; allowing the citizens of a peaceable and friendly 
ce to be murdered in cold blood under the plea of liber- 

sting a0 oppressed people three thousand miles away. 


Canadian Parliament. 


As our readers are aware the Canadian Parliament assem- 
pled on the 8th inst. The Government has been strengthened 
zther than weakened by the late raid, and would appear to 
be in a position to deal energetically with measures de- 
manding immediate attention. The New Brunswick Par- 
tisment will soon assemble, and no doubt take immediate 
action on the Confederation question, which must also be 
goted upon in Canada. Mr. Brown’s explanations in refe- 
rence to his resignation, which he has made to Parliament 
within the past few days, throws but little light upon the 
subject, except simply showing that it was rather a personal 
difference between himself and the Finance Minister on the 
Reciprocity question—in which the latter had the best of it— 
than any serious Ministerial difference ; and since he has con- 
duded to give his unqualified support to Confederation, 
we may expect harmony in Canada for some time to come, 
asat present the Opposition is hardly strong enough to be 
healthy. 

In oe his case Mr. Brown incidentally made a strong 
point or two against the Washington authorities. For in- 
stance when alluding to Mr. McCulloch’s report where he 
ssys: “ There are grave doubts whether treaties of this char- 
acter do not interfere with the legislative power of Congress, 
and especially with the constitutional power of the House of 
Representatives to originate revenue bills.” Mr. Brown pro- 
ceeds to show that such a position is either futile or insincere, 
as the record will show, the U.S. having concluded treaties 
within afew years with China,Japan,Paraguay, Bolivia, Liberia, 


. , 7 ’ j ds that are the reverse of jovial. It 
Persia, Denmark, Austria, Switzerland, and the two Sicilies, mirth ‘and jollity to sounds that are the reve J 


besides negotiating similar trade relations with other coun- 
tries. And he very justly adds that “ if the objections by the 
United States to a renewal of the commercial treaty rest upon 
its being an unconstitutional act on their part, it no longer 
becomes a subject of discussion, and some other course must 
be devised for the revision of the subject.” 

After reading his speech we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the President of the Council made a mistake in resigning, 
and has now to make the best of his position, which for the 
present is politically anything but a satisfactory one. 





Maximilian I. Take Notice! 


During the past week one of the most active leaders of the 
dominant party in the United States, has given notice of his 
intention to introduce into the U. 8. Senate the following re- 
solution: “That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire as to the propriety of loaning to the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, on proper security, $20,000,000, to enable the 
id Republic to prevent the overthrow of its Government 
and the establishment of monarchical Government on the Con- 
tinent of America.” 

This resolution quite ignores the existence of any such Im- 
perial personage as Maximilian I. and when read by the Royal 
personage will no doubt fail to be appreciated. But he who 
Will wear a Crown must take with it the responsibility that 
itentails, If it rests simply on bayonets, it must be as tire- 
tome as if composed of thorns, and this action may suggest 
the thought of an early return to Fatherland. We know 
not what Mr. Stevens means by this motion; perhaps it is all 
composed of what is known at Washington’as Buncombe, and 
in fact judging from certain expressions made use of in his 
introductory speech we are not sure but his motion is, in 
fact, all bounce. 

: Mr, Stevens thus soars aloft when generalizing on his sub- 
ject: “It seems to me the time has arrived when the States 
can calm!y inquire whether that declaration of policy known 
isthe ‘Monroe Doctrine,” which was and is deemed so im- 


Portant and manly shall be a practical idea, or a mere brava- 
do” But when pleading with France for an observance of 
neutrality in the event of trouble, he ‘says: “A luan to the 
Republic of Mexico might be justly considered by Maximilian . 
%& just cause of war. For though he be a usurper, he is 
i acknowledged belligerent. But now France could have 
20 cause of complaint according to the strictest rules of na- 


SAusic. 


As the heated nights of summer begin to be the rule and not the 
exception, in-door entertainments, musical or otherwise, lan- 
guish proportionately. Bold must be the manager who trims his 
sail hoping to catch the breeze of popular favour during the 
dog-days. Discretion rather dictates repose in some suburban 
harbour, until the freshly-blowing gales of the autumnal equinox 
revive the drooping interest of the public, and drive home from 
the country our city pleasure-seekeis. Not pursuing this custo- 
mary policy, and believing in the possibility of rus in urbs, that 
capable leader and industrious musician, Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
has, this season, projected a series of out-door concerts, where 


the compositions of the best maestros can be heard al fresco, 
Kock’s Terrace Gardens is the locality selected for the experi- 
ment, which thus far has proved successful. The Gar- 
dens have been nightly filled with throngs of well-dressed 
and orderly Germans with here and there a sprinkling of other 
nationalities, who have thus pleasantly revived their reminis- 
cences of Father-land. As something entirely novel in New 
York*life, au hour spent under the inspiration of Mr. Thomas’s 
orchestra is valuable as giving to those unversed in Continen- 
tal European life, an experience in the amusements of the great 
German capitals, and as a study of manners altogether foreign to 
the untravelled Englishman or American. 

At the English comic opera, in Fourteenth street, some changes 
are to be noticed. Miss Richings took her “only” benefit last 
evening in ‘* The Child of the Regiment.” To-day the manage- 
ment grants another opportunity to hear the popular ‘‘ Doctor of 
Alcantara’ at a matinee. On Monday evening next, the first per- 
formance of Mr. Eichberg’s “A Night in Rome” will 
be given. Rumour speaks pleasantly of this production of 
the versatile pen of the composer of “The Doctor’ 
which has now become in a few brief weeks the first of Eng- 
lish comic operas in popular esteem. The chief cause 
of Mr. Eichberg’s unprecedented success seems to be that, leaving 
to more ambitious writers all attempts at combining the grave 
and gay in a composition professedly comic, which attempts 
have heretofore uniformly resulted in signal failure, he has con- 
fined his efforts solely to interpreting the light and trifling libret- 
tos of the English stage by music that pleases from its very 
sprightliness, and abstained from seeking to wed the language of 


is to be hoped that in his “ Night in Rome’’ hejhas written in a 
similar strain, for that way lies success. 





There appeared, the other day, in one of the most widely circu- 
lated of American publications, a number of verses embodying 
the soliloquy of “a live American,” who stated that he had the 
“sunshine on his breast,” that his ‘‘ heaven was in action’’ but 
“ Tophet was in rest,” and that his life was regulated in deference 
to the classic injunction “ push along, push along, keep moving.” 
There is an exceedingly pernicious doctrince couched in this 
doggerell—a popular idea, which, more than any other, has con- 
tributed to check the growth of real civilization in this country. 
The idea that every person ought to be perpetually active, and 
that without perpetual activity there is no progress, is the pareat 
of all that is offensive and deplorable in American and in other 
industrial life. It animates the wild and reckless speculations of 
Wall Street: it stimulates the national consumption of whiskey ; 
it causes all the steamboat and railway accidents; it breeds the 
precocious youths of both sexes, who are so disgusting in social 
life; it makes nearly everybody thin and cadaverous ; it shortens 
the natural term of human existence ; it prompts the worship of 
Mammon; it blunts the sensibilities; it makes the work-a-day 
world blind to the beauties of art, and deaf to its voices; it blocks 
the path of education ; and, to counterbalance all these evils, 
it does nothing but build workshops. Wherever dominant, 
whether in the old world or the new, this restless spirit hurts all 
that it touches. Upon the drama its influence is particularly 
blighting. Animated by the desire to ‘‘push along and keep 
moving,” managers and players altogether lose sight of the du- 
ties which they owe to dramatic art, and to the cause of social 
culture, and become thoughtless ministers to ephemeral popular 
excitement. Everything that is done, under this policy, 
is done in a hurry, and that which is new is preferred 
to that which is good. All that the workers propose 
to themselves is to get together a lot of money, and 
to have what they call “a good time” while getting it. The con- 
sequence is that we have no dramatic art to speak of, in this coun- 
try, and but few players who react beneficially upon social culture, 


the shops. That this state of things exists is clear enough to 
those who choose to see it: and that it is deplorable requires no 
demonstration. Time, let us hope, will furnish a remedy for all 
this wrong—a remedy that will not only give usa classic stage, 
ut acalmer and nobler social and individual life. Sooner or 


while the theatres, in most cases, do not rise above the level of} #04 remain there two years. 


may chance to be interesting. The season began on the 18th of 
September, when the Ravel pany d an engag t 
of eight weeks, displacing “‘ Arrah-na-Pogue,” which had “ run” 
from the 12th of July previous. After the Ravels—whose numer- 
ous pantomimes need not be ted—came Mr. Edwin For- 
rest, beginning his engagement on November 13th. He played 
four nights a week, for six weeks, ‘‘ Arrah-na-Pogue” being per- 
formed on the off-nights. On the 25th of December, Miss Lu- 
cille Western came, and played for three weeks, in ‘‘Green 
Bushes” and ‘East Lynne. Then came Miss Bateman, on the 
15th of last January, who played for five weeks, appearing in 
“ Leah,” “ Fazio,” and the “Lady of Lyons.” On the 19th of 
February Miss Maggie Mitchell began an engagement, which lasted 
eight weeks, during which she played Fanchon, Hermance, 
Little Barefoot, Margot, and Poll, the Pet. Miss Bateman then re- 
appeared, on the 16th April, and played for three weeks, in “the 
Hunchback” and “Ingomar.” Mr. Cowper and Miss Ida Vernon 
then played, for nine days, ‘‘ Leah,” and the “‘ Lady of Lyons,” 
giving place, on the 16th of May, to Mr. Charles Dillon, who acted 
Belphegor for three weeks. The Ravels came then, commencing 
on the 4th of June; and they still hold the stage, presenting a 
different entertainment each evening, and offering—particularly 
to the young—a source of genuine and innocent diversion, 

In respect to what is actually occupying the local stage at the 
moment, but few words need be said. 

The most attractive theatre is the Winter Garden, by reason of 
Mr. John Brougham’s revival of his time-honoured burlesque of 
“Pocahontas,” and Fitz James O’Brien’s comedy of “A Gentle- 
man from Ireland.” Excellent scenery has been furnished for 
the burlesque, and it is acted in an appropriately mirthful manner, 
so that one is kept in a state of laughter ali the while. Miss 
Emily Melville, a very charming actress, plays Jocahontas, while 
the oft abused part of Captain John Smith is admirably sustained 
by Mr. J C. Dunn. As to the comedy of “A Gentleman from 
Ireland”’—its merit is chiefly in its dialogue, which is brilliant, 
and in its character-painting, which is literal and strong. The 
plot is hacknied. A young Irish gentleman finds himself in the 
house of an old English gentleman, as a bearer of bad news ; but 
the latter insists that the former is somebody else, and so a num- 
ber of humourous incidents are brought about—the whole ending 
in matrimony and happiness. Mr. Brougham plays the part of 
the gentleman from Ireland, and displays a lively and winning 
sympathy, alike with tender sentiment, noble ideals of character 
and conduct, and the delightful instinct of social brilliancy. 

A weak burlesque, called “ The Three Sisters,” has been pro- 
duced at Wood’s theatre ; but it merits nothing more than a word 
of record. 

The Broadway Theatre has been closed. 

“Our Mutual Friend” is to be played for the last time to-night, 
at the Olympic, and next week Mrs. Wood will give a series of six 
furewell performances prior to her departure for Europe, 

Mr. Dan Bryant has played Zim O'Brien, in “‘ The Irish Emi- 
grant,” at Wallack’s. But this is too old a theme to merit special 
notice. 

That particularly mawkish play of ‘‘ The Drunkard’ has been 
revived at Barnum’s Museum. 

A number of wonderful athletes, the Buislay Family, have ap- 
peared at the New Bowery Theatre. They should have appeared 
at one of the theatres on Broadway. In several particulars their 
perilous exploits surpass, in daring and skill, anything of the sort 
ever seen in this country. Loiterers at Saratoga may be glad to 
learn that they will by and by appear at that place, under the 
management of Mr. Humphrey Bland, who has taken the Saratoga 
Opera House, for a Musical and Dramatic season. 

A performance will be given at the French Theatre this even- 
ing. ‘Elle est Folle,’’ a two-act comedy, by Melesville, ‘‘ Lucie 
Di Lammermoor,” 8 burlesque on the opera so named, and “ La 
Femme Doit Suivre Son Mari” make up the b'‘ll. 

It is sufficiently apparent that we are drifting towards midsum- 
mer. The theatre flags, and so does the pen of the critic. 
MERCUTIO. 











Facts and HFarncics. 


Yellow fever has committed ravages at Sierra Leone. The 
French consul at that port died there, of that disca:e, on the 
19th of April.————HMlle. Ilma de Murska has appeared as 
Dinorah, in the opera of that name, and is much praised by 
London papers.——_——Ancther Visionary enterprise is pro- 
jected. A Captain Hudson prcposes to sai! from Quebec to 
London, in a metallic life-boat, 26ft. long and 6 ft. broad, ship- 
rigged, with one man for a crew. If successful, he will place 
his ship in the Paris Exhibition ——-——Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery, the actor, intends to visit Australia, professionally, 
—A French company has 
been organized to breed oysters in England, on the French 
plan, and to supply the London market. Operations will be 
conducted at Poole. —Gigantic omnibuses on a new 
model have been constructed in Paris. They are so contrived 
that upwards of fifty persons can be seated on the roof.——— 
Mount Washington Collegiate Institute held its Annual Com- 











later the din ot the workshops must become a bore, and tant 
activity a burden. Sooner or later the fierce flame of desire—for 
excitement, for whiskey, for bad digestion, for steamboat racing, 
for slang, and for all the stimulants that prompt us to “push 





tional law. By the treaty of April, 1864, between Napoleon 


tnd Maximilian, an Empire was sought to be established, in- 
France ceased to 
into 
"gents with the so-called Empire for the pay- lacks will descend like a dew from heaven upon a future and 
use of her 
ops as a future portion of the army of Maximilian. The 

troops in Mexico are mercenaries, fighting for pay in 


dependent 
be 9 Pp 


of wll other nations, 


Ancipal in the contest, and entered 


of her expenses, and, for the 


# foreign army. The Prime Minister of France lately dis 


elsimed any interest in the Government of Mexico, and said 
40 our Minister: ‘ You do us too much honour in supposing 


that we have any part in the Mexican Empire.’” 


Altogether this movement at the present critical juncture it involves—than by a survey of what is actually passing in the 
. , 
in the affairs of Europe, to say the least looks ominous, and 


We advise our German neighbour to look well after his valu 
tbles and be prepared for a Fenian raid if nothing more, ai 


m early day, should the leading Spzator really introduce and 


carry his threatened measure. 


along and keep moving’’—will have burnt itself out. By that 
time the locomotive gentlemen who have ‘the sunshine on their 
breasts,” will be at peace, neither twanging their lyres nor mak- 
ing any other kind of disturbance ; and the repose which this age 


happier generation— of whom no thinker shall say, as Matthew 
Arnold says of us, that 
Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried one wave beneath— 
- Another wave succeeds before 
We have had time to breathe. 
These reflections are prompted not less by a retrospective glance 
at the last theatrical season—and all the interests and associations 


theatrical world. But I will not dwell further upon the necessity 
of tranquility. A few who read will understand, and may chance 
to be strengthened in a right faith and a right course of 
t!jabour, The rest may keep as they are. 
A review of the season at Wallack’s Theatre was given last 


t at Wallack’s Theatre yesterday. We are glad to 
see that this old institution creditably maintains its position. 
————A plan has been adopted at Liverpool to prevent 
“attacks” upon banks in order to depreciate their shares, 
which will probably be followed in London. The Exchange 
there has prohibited the sale of shares unless the num- 
bers of such shares are inscribed upon the contract.— 

—In the stomach of a shark, recently caught, off the 
Australian coast, was found a cheque-book. Tois is the 
only time we have heard of a shark carrying his cheque-book 
about with him.————One of the London papers publishes 
a gastronomic article, describing the merits of steaks off of 
lions, tigers, elephants and divers other beasts.——-——The 
King of Bavaria has nominated the Abbé Liszt to the Grand 
Cross of Civil Merit. ——England now employs iron to 
the extent of 160 lb. per head of population, and exports more 
than she consumes. The United States mauutacture 1,500,000 
tons, and import about 300,000 additional. Their consump- 
tion does not exceed 130 1b. per head. —The mountain- 
ous region on the north of the British possessions in lodia is 
estimated to extend 400 miles; and, at a distance of about 
300 miles beyond the mountain, the boundary of the Russian 
territory commences. —Holland is stili ravaged by the 
cholera. Many cases have resulted fatally at Rotterdam. 
————There are said to be 150,000 Tyrolese in the Ausirian 
army, most of whom can shoot straight to the bull’s-eye. 
———-The authorship of “ Ecce Homo” has been attributed 




















Saturday. A similar review of what has been done at Niblo’s 
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The following were the exports of gold from the U. 8. dur- 
ing the past four years, viz.— 





a, and among the rest to Mr. Gladstone, 
, and Louis Napoleon. Dr. Day has 
fiiled im his endeavour to introduce trout in 
Lord Brougham is reported to be in extremely good 
health, despite his advanced age ——_—-—A 
says that “ one of the most awful conseq 
complicated state of things in Germany is the fact that all the 
gs of philosophers, ama‘ 
been quite suspended.” ——_—The t de Montalembert 


ty 
an address to Viscount 
m office. The electors of 
Halifax intend to present a service of plate, 2000 ounces of 
solid silver, to his Lordship, on his return to London, in recog- 
nition of his high character and long service.———— 
The number of letters delivered in England and Wales, in 
1865, amounted to 597,277,616, being an average of 28 to each 
person, and an increase of 6°59 per cent. The total number 
papers, and packets in the United Kingdom was 
going to be a scarcity of ivory. 
it is said, now kills 20,000 








This gives nearly three hundred and fifty millions exported 


Halifax on his retirement from the 1st January, 1862, to date. 


The Secretary of the U.S. Treasury reports to Congress 
that the total sales of gold on Government account from the 
2nd February to 23rd May were $50,495,000; on which was 
received $16,391,418 premiums. The highest price reel! 
was 140} and the lowest 1804. The Secretary’s operations in 
U. 8. Bonds during the past six months aggregated nearly an 

ual amount with his operations in gold, constituting Mr, 


‘The demand for Sheffield alone, cCulloch a Banker and Broker of the first order. 


elephants a year. The supply is limited, and the animal does 
M. de Rothschild has, we hear 
refused to give Austria a credit of five millions of 
francs, which was asked for by Prince Metternich on behalf 
of his Government. 





The Imports at New York from January 1st to June 19th, 
1866, were $155,694,466. Exports for same period, $102,495, 
holera has appeared at several | 879. 
Prussia. A bad army companion. ig 
Chili has suppressed its Legation not only in London, but 
also in Paris and New York. 
r Napoleon has written to the Emperor Maximilian, ask- 
him to give over the administration of the Mexican cus- 
toms to the French authorities, as a guarantee for the 
yment of the interest on the three per cent. loan. 
onourable Arthur Gordon, Lieutenant-Governor of New 
Brunswick, it is said, has been ap 
ment of Trinidad, in place of 
Manners Sutton, who is about to proceed as Governor to 
Admiral Denman, in his dispatch on the 
bombardment of Valparaiso, formally denies that the Ame- 
rican Commodore asked him to resist the bombardment. 
It: was reported on the Bourse, recently, that a 
Bourbon conspiracy, consisting of thirty persons, who had 
assembled in Paris for the purpose of gettin 








Gold has fluctuated violently in New York, during the cur- 
ernt week, opening on Monéay as high as 169}, touching 148 
on Friday, and closing at about 150. 


It is stated that the Em- 








inted to the Govern- 
e Honourable J. H. T.| GEN. Cass.—The Hon. Lewis Cass died at Detroit, Mich., 
on Sunday, the 17th inst., in his 84th year, having been born 
en the 9th day of October, 1782, at Exeter, N. H. Mr. Cass 
studied law, and was admitted to the Ohio bar, to which state 
he bad emigrated, in 1802. In 1806 he was chosen to the 
State legislatare, and on the breaking out of the war of 1812 
entered the army as Colonel of the Third Ohio Volunteers, 








a series of illustrations to this Flora, under the title 
“ Thesaurus Capensis ;” two volumes of this work, containine 
200 plates, are already published. In 1856 Dr. Harvey 2% 







OR in ds saeeondeiaxtctes . . $59,487,021 chosen Professor of Botany in the University of Davia’ 
Serre rrr 87,746, About the same time the professional staff was transferred 
MR aieeenak chs at Sunde wahacadka aaa 50,803,122 from the Royal Dublin Society to the Museum of Irish indus 
Sn tina din ha om Gheg mia 91,255,558 4 








try, and Prof. Harvey was retained as one of the Government 


Siaff 
Aruty. 


Maxine War IN Brazit.—Our Paris correspondent, a, 
the Globe, a day or two ago drew attention to a remarkalte 
feature in the P yan defence of the Parana, which seems 
really well worth the attention of the students of attack ang 
detence. The Paraguayan position at Tres Bocas is situated 
in the angle of two mighty rivers, the Paraguay and the Pa. 
ized | 782% and the delta is in parta marsh. The beds of the rivers 

are broad, rocky, full of shallows, and the banks are inacceggi. 
ble—either precipitous or marshy. The whole course of the 
two rivers at the place is, besides, unsurveyed, and there was 
not a pilot in the allied fleet. The allies, nevertheless, pro. 
posed to force the passage of the Parana river, in the face of 
the Paraguayan defences, and transport past them an army 
of near 50,000 men, with its horses, artillery, and gage 
A survey in fotce was commenced on the 20th March, with 29 
ships of war, and 11 transports. The difficulties of the nayj. 
gation were aggravated by a new feature in the defence—the 
use of novel gunboats, or gun-rafts rather, called chatas, 
These rafts are of solid construction, drawing little water, and 
hardly appearing above the level of the water, so that the 
offer an almost imperceptible mark to the enemy’s fire. E 
of them carries a 68-pounder gun turning on a pivot, and 
rotected by an iron screen raised or depressed at pleas: 
or the use of the artillerymen serving the piece. The first 
Paraguayan chata which showed itself, appeared on the'morn. 
ing of the 25th, and attacked the Apa. It was not till the 
evening of the same day that the corvette 7zmandaré was 
fortunate enough to join the flagship, and sink the first chatg 
which it pursued under the fire of Pareguayan artillery. The 
chatas began to multiply, and on the 27th a considerable num- 
ber of them were seen, of which three were destroyed after 
some fighting. On the return of the reconnoitering force, the 











Total... 2... 2... cece ee eo oo 200,042,201 
From Jan. 1st, 1866, to June 13th, 45,072,580 






















































































Obituary. 


















































rising, during the campaign, to the rank of Brigadier-General | 7amandaré was attached simultaneously by a chata and the 


aples, had been discovered by the 
the late American war, 2,688,523 men were 
‘ederal armies, Of this number, 2,408,103 re- 
It is said that Ole Bull was 
success, at the time 
at Quebec.——The 
m gazetted Earl of Kim- 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys | ! 


e was 
of Michigan, a position he soon after exchanged for that of 
civil governor. In 1831 he was appointed to the war secre- 
taryship by Gen. Jackson, and in 1836 was sent as minister to 
France, where he published a work on the French governmen- 
tal system, in which Louis Philippe was warmly praised. 
he was recalled, at his own request, and in 1845 was 
elected to the United States Senate. He resigned his seat and 
ae Leng = oa candidate - the eng | 
in , and, althou efeated, secured the electoral votes o or. Si ; 

half the States of the Union. In 1849 he was re-chosen to the sngee Son. Sir Einar Wee, 
Senate, was appointed Secretary gf State by President Bucba- 
nan on the accession of the lat! and finally retired to pri- 
vate life by resigning his portfolio in December, 1860. Gen. 
Cass played anim 

was one of the last connecting links that bind the Past of halfa 
century ago to the stirring Present. 


turned to their homes, 
giving concerts in Russia, with 
when he was deplored as havin 
Lord-Lieutevant of Ireland has 
berley, in the county of Norfolk. 
has been decorated by the King of Denmark with the Order 
of the Elephant. This must be a greater honour than being 











A marriage 

Earl of Brecknock, eldest son of the Marquis of Camden, 
and Lady Clementine Churchill, youngest sister of the Duke 
of Marlborough——_~—The volume of miscellaneous 
by the author of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” announ 
time since, is now in press by Messrs. 
A “ bijou edition” of Mr. Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy” 
is announced. It will be the two hundred thousandth edition 
A man died of joy, the other day, in 
that he had been made heir to a legacy of 
lady called on a popular manager, asking 

xcuse me,” he said; “ when you get 
home you will find your wishes forestalled’* True enough— 
on her table there was a letter, aud inside it four stalls -—— 
Abbé Liszt is not coming to London, as reported. He returns 
to Rome with an oratorio called “ Christ.” 
tured Mr. Moens last year were 
e young Earl of Pembroke, who 
chanced to put off his intended journey and so one 
A sum of £50,000 is to be raised for the proposed 
a college, bearing his name, for trainin 
istry——The Duke of Coburg, will, 
rted, accept a high command in the Prussian arm 
the House of Lords, on the 6th inst., his Royal 
the Duke of Edinburgh was sworn in shortly after four 
o'clock in the presence of the Lord Chancellor and some 
peers, being introduced by his Royal Highness the Duke of 








Co.. SEaTon.—William Winston Seaton, the founder of 
the National Intelligencer, published at Washington, D. C., 
and the veteran journalist of America, died at the Capital on 
the 16th inet., in his eighty-first year. He established the 
Intelligencer in conjunction with his brother-in-law, Joseph 
Gales, Jr., in 1812, and remained its editor until recently, 
when he sold his interest to the present proprietors, his part- 
ner having died in 1860. Coi. Seaton was one of the leading 
men of his day, and died enjoying the high esteem not only 
of the community in which he lived, but of the entire edito- 
rial fraternity throughout the United States. 








really lying in wait for 








Wii11am Henny Harvey.—Dr. Harvey was born near 
Limerick, on the 5th of February, 1811. His parents belong- 
ed to the Society of Friends; though, in after life, he joined 
the communion of the Established Church. At a early 
period he exhibited a great fondness for collecting objects of 
natural history. In the course of 1824 Harvey was sent to 
Ballitore School, Kildare, where he received a liberal educa- 
tion. After continuing here for some years he went home to 
Limerick, and settled for a time in his father’s office. The 
accurate business habits here acquired remained with Harvey 


PHinancial tems. 


Consols opened, on Monday, June 4th, at 853, and closed 


at 864 on Friday, the 8th. surer and Registrar-General to the Cape of Good Hope colony ; 


and Harvey, accompanied his brother. On his arrival at 


An official statement of Overend and Gurney’s affairs show | the Cape he commenced to examine and describe the plants ; 


their direct liabilities to be £14,500,000 sterling, exclusive of 


pai 
£8,800,000 contingent liabilities on bills in the hands of cus-| to be a | with in the London Journal of — for 1837-8. 


Iwthis latter year he published, in one small 
“Contributions towards a Flora Capensis.” Ih 1839 he re- 
turned to Europe with his brother, who was at this time in 
delicate health, and who died before the vessel reached Eng- 
land. ‘The Government offered Harvey his brother’s place, 
which was, after some deliberation, a and in 1840 he 
once again returned to Cape Town. His reputation as a 
botanist was established. When, in the course of 1843, he 
heard of the death of Dr. Coulter, Keeper of the Herbarium 
of the University of Dublin, he made up his mind to apply 
for the vacant post. Dr. Allman, the present Professor of 
Natural History in Edinburgh, was, however, elected as Pro- 
fessor instead of Dr. Harvey ; but the Keepership of the Her- 
barium was given to him. From this time Harvey’s life was 
one of constant, unceasing work. In 1845 he projected the 
first, of his great works, the “ Fagesegs Britannica,” the first 
part of which was published in 

the plates in this work, 360 in number, were drawn on stone 
by Dr. Harvey himself. The publication of the “ British Sea- 
weeds” established its author as one of the first living authori- 
ties. on this subject. In 1849 he published “The Seaside 
Buok.” In August, 1853, he left for Ceylon, stopping at Aden 
to collect on the way. From Ceylon he pr to Aus- 
tralia, visiting Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and several parts 
of Tasmania, New Zealand, the Fiji and Fnendly group of 
islands. Returning to Seamed he went to Valparaiso, and 
came home in October, 1856. 

tralian coast amounted to more than 20,000 specimens and 
600 species; and in 1857 the “ Phycologia Australica” was 
2,602 | projected. This was published in five volumes, each volume 


England’s exports during the month of April were £15,366,- 
414, against £12,071,111 in the corresponding month of 1865, 
and £13,225,039 in 1864. For the 
ear the value of the exports were £62 357,579, a 
18 in the corresponding period of 1865, and 
420 in that of 1864. 


rst four months of the 


Great Britain’s Imports in 1854 amounted to £152,380,053 ; 
Exports to £115,821,092. In 1864 her Imports were £269,246,- 
000, against Exports, 160,809,698. These facts would 
conclusively that what is i.rmed the “ balance of trade” can 
be mented against a country, and that country still grow 
rich. 


° A 

® The Bank of England return for week ending June 6tb., is 
much more satisfactory. The increase in the reserve of notes 
£2,000,000, and in the stock of bullion 
£1,400 600. The former stunds at £2,826,041, and the latter 
The Bank of France has 
e week ; the supply of bu 
The rate of discount in London for the best 
short-dated paper has fallen to 9 per cent. 


and coin is nearly 


f& For the four months ending April 30, the imports of cotton 
into the United Kingdom were of the following magnitude: 


From United States 
Baha: 


ernment, at the solicitation of the late Sir W. Hooker, gave a 
grant in aid of the publication of this volume. This 

work, of which three large 8vo. volumes are already published, 
is still incomplete. Dr. Harvey commenced at the same time 





1,759,420 2,025,369 8,699,434 











lar orm and of Major-General of Volunteere. At 


f iru, but succeeded i hot i 
im military comaand of the then terxitory fire of Fort Itapiru, but su ed in an hour and a halfin 


silencing both. Next morning the same vessel resumed its 
fire against Fort Itapiru, and covered the landing of a force of 
2,000 men, with a siege battery under Colonel Carvalho, on 
small island a few hundred yards from the fort. 









































A notification has been received at Qhatham that the War 
Department have given directions for the manufacture ofa 
supply of the new description of 300-pounder 9-inch guns at 
Elswick, on Major Palliser’s principle-——On the 28th ult. 
K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief 
ot the Chatham district, accompanied by his aide-de-camp, 
Major Lynch, visited Sheerness for the purpose of making his 
half-yearly inspection of the ist battalion of the Depot Brig- 
ade, Royal Artillery——The Prince of Wales has announced 
his intention to inspect the 11th (Prince Albert’s Own) Hus- 
sars previous to their departure for India.——The 1st Devon 
Yeomanry Cavalry were a rage by Col. Vise on the 28th 
ult., at the completion of their annual period of drill, on 
Peake-hill, Sidmouth. The men were subsequently addressed 
by Lieut.-Col. Sir J. Duckworth. There were about 500 men 

resent at the review. The Royal Cornwall Rangers 

ititia, 600 strong, under the command of Col. Coryton, were 
inspected at Bodmin on the 26th ult. by Col. M’Bean. 
The Saxon army now consists of 40.000 well-armed men.—— 
Ever since the close of the war in Italy the Austrian troops 
of the line have been drilled in the French fashion. Seven or 
eight years ago the movements of the Austrian soldiers were 
very staid and stiff, but now the men are almost as “ jaunty” 
as their Gallic prototypes. The light cavalry is also much 
improved, and many English officers are of opinion that the 
Austrian hussars and larcers are some of the best — 
and most serviceable troops in the world.——The Prussian 
heavy cavalry is said to be superior to the Austrians. 















































portant part in the history of his period, and 































































Navy. 


An English paper oe : We have read with much gratif- 
cation the accounts published of the new gun-carriages which 
owe their existence to the ingenuity of Commander Scott, 
R.N., and Sir William Armstrong. No doubt pos A are both 
excellent in their way, but is it well that the nozzles of guns 
should be protruded through the port or starboard sides of 
our men-of-war, rather than carried in the centre of the line 
of flotation and defended by an impregnable tower, or at least 
one that is difficult to be hit? Thbatthe Bellerophon can, with 
her enormous and abnormal strength, fire her heavy guns 
broadside with security we do not doubt. But a suddenly 
brought-on action, a heavily rolling-sea—how then ?——The 
unarmoured screw frigate Liverpool, 35,600-horse power, Capt. 
John Seccombe, just completed at Portsmouth in her refit 
for further service, made an official trial of her speed over the 
measured mile in Stokes Bay, near Portsmouth, recently,’ in 
accordance with orders issued to that effect from the Admi- 
ralty. The results were not favourable in point of speed.—— 
The Challenger, 20, unarmoured screw corvett, Capt. R. B. 
Maguire, sailed from Spithead on May 80th for Australia and 
New Zealand, where, on arrival, Captain Maguire will 
hoist his broad p t as cc dore in command.— 
The armoured corvette Pallas, 4600 horse-power, Capt. M. 
Connolly, anchored at Spithead early on the morning of the 
8ist ult. on her return from her cruise to Madeira. It is 
expected that she will form one of the Channel Squadron 
under Admiral Yelverton.——T he 4-gun ecrew dispatch vessel 
Niobe was succeesfully launched at Deptford on the afternoon 
of the ist. ult. She is not armoured. The Nymph, of exactly 
similar dimensions, is now building at the same dockyard.—— 
The Italian fleet is divided into three squadrons. The first, 
the battle squadron, consists of two first-class and five second- 
class frigates, all ironclad, and of an avviso. The frigates are 
—Ré @’Yalia (carrying Persano’s flag), Ré di Portogallo, San 
Martino, Ancona, Maria Pia, Castelfidardo, Affondatare. The 
second squadron (subsidiary), commanded by Vice-Admiral 
Albini, consists of the screw frigate Maria Adelaide (flag), 0 
six other first-class screw —~— and four corvettes. The 
third squadron siege, Rear-Admiral Vacca, comprises the 
eeeene cats ented Ses pone Cnguene (fia — 
; te, also ironclad, and a desp' . 
author. The work was completed in 1863. The | {72b0s's anc @ corvelte, , is at- 
apensis” was next comu enced, In this Dr. Harv flotilla of six light vessels, gunboats and transports, 


by Dr. Sonder, of Hamburgh ; and the Cape Gov. tached to Persano’s division. 









His elder brother was appointed, in 1885, Trea- 







pers descriptive of new genera and species are 






vo. volume, 


























anuary 1846, The whole of 
















‘The alge collected on the Aus- 









60 plates, of which the first 290 were drawn on 






APPoINnTMENTS.—Captains: R. Dew, to Lord Clyde; Command 
ers: W. Swinburn, to Mutine, v. Blake ; Lieutenants : Cc G. — 
and F. C. de Lonsade to Caledonia; H. H. B. Bradshaw, 
Princess Royal; Paymaster: W. B. Mainprise, to Lord Clyde. 
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% New Publications. 


Miss Yooge has done nothing better, we think, than her 
igt novel, The Dove in the Eagle's Nest, which the Appletons 
pave just reprinted. It belongs in some sense to the sckool 

novels, a school in which Sir Walter Scott stands 

sttbe head of his class, and the late Mr. G. P. R. James at 
pottom—but it contains deeper qualities than are to be 
joond in most historical novels, the history of the period in 
qbich it is placed being little more than an appropriate 
d for its action and the artistic development of its 

This period may beroughly stated as the close of 

the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, an 
ysettled and transitionary epoch, especially in Germany, 
where the scenes of the story are laid, and where the free 
jords still maintained their wild and lawless ways, although 
y giving in their adherence to the Empire which was 
ecoming too powerful to be resisted. One of these bold ba- 
yons was the Freiherr Eberhard, a grim old robber-knight, 
ho dwelt at Schloss Adlerstein, a strong castle perched 
a tock, and known in the country around as the Eagle’s 
With him was his wife, the Frieheerinn Kunigunde, 
astern and terrible old woman, and their two children, Eber- 
pard, a stalwart young boor, and Ermentrude, a frail, sickly 
jie damsel, with but the slightest hold on life. Among the 
Koight’s followers was one Hough Sorel, a soldier of fortune, 
yho had a daughter, Christina, whom he brought to Schloes 
Adlerstein, to nurse and amuse the sick child. Christina 
was the dove in the eagle’s nest. Her influence was benefi- 
cialin many ways, but not enough so to save Ermentrude, 
sbomelted away like a snow wreath, leaving Christina alone 
inthat den of robbery and debauchery. And now the young 
pron Eberhard, over whose rough nature she had uncon- 
siously cast the spell of her goodness and beauty, fell in love 
with her, and forced her to marry him, not greatly against 
her will, as it would seem. The marriage was kept a secret 
om account of his mother, whom he feared, and who would 
hsve murdered Christina, if need were, with her own hands. 
The stolen happiness of the young pair was short, for Eber- 
pard and his followers were set upon by the retainers of a 
peighbouring baron named Schlangenwald—between whom 
snd the house of Adlerstein there was an old and deadly feud 
and only one escaped to tell the tale. The dying husband 
owned Christina as his wife in his last moments, or what 
wemed such, and his wild, old mother acknowledged her 
cisim, hating her bitterly the while. Twins were born to the 
desolate young widow, the eldest of whom was named Eber- 
tard, after his father, and the youngest, Friedmund. As the 


children grew up there was a struggle for them between their 


nother and their wicked old grandmother, the one to keep 
them good, the other to make them, or rather the eldest, now 
the head of the family, what his ancestors had been for cen- 
turies—a robber chief, a despoiler of the weak, a defier of the 


song. Very finely is this struggle described by Miss Yonge, 


who has a poetic perception of the characters of the young, 


md a sure knowledge of the resources of her art. The native 
goodness of the boys is too strong for the old Frieheerinn, who 
isat last cowed and crushed by the young Eberhard, who has 
stouch of her own wild quality in him. She dies, and Chris- 
tins and her sons go to Ulm, where her relatives reside, and 
where the young lords are introduced to their sovereign, 
Maximilian, King of the Romans. They submit to his au- 
thority joyfully, and after a short stayin Ulm return to 
their castle on the rocks, wiser and better than when they 
left it. The Graf Wolfgang von Schlangenwald renews his 
fend; an encounter takes place between himself and his band, 
andthe two brothers and their retainers, which results in 


hisdeath, and in that of Freidmund. Eberhard is inconso- 


lable for his loss, which, however, was needed, we feel, for the 
perfecting of his fitful nature. He goes on his way sadly, 
taking to himself a young wife, or rather having one bestowed 
upon him, in the person of a daughter of a relative, Sir 
Kasimir von Wildschloss, who had besought Christina in vain 
Children are born tothe Baron Eber- 
hard, and at last his father appears, not having been slain 
outright, as was believed, but confined by Schlangenwald in 
his dungeon, and sent where he was captured by the Turks 
and made a galley-slave, as was their custom then with their 
Christian prisoners. Such is a brief outline of the plot of this 
charming story, in which even the most romantic incidents, 


tobecome his wife. 


ts the last, for instance, are so handled as to appear natural 


us, indeed, they were at that time. Thecharactersare drawn 
With a firm but graceful hand, and the interest is sustained 


throughout. The historical element, as we have hinted 


plays the least important part in the story, there being only 
énough of it to familiarize us with the period and some of its 
chief actors, In this respect the story is superior to the his- 
torical rom&nces of Mr. Charles Kingsley, and notably so to the 
“Romola” of Miss Evans, the early chapters of which are 
fiirly weighted down by the abundance of her medieval learn- 
ing. Altogether “The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest” is a win- 
tome, beautiful book, which it does one good to read, draw- 


ing the tears at times by its sweetness and pathos. 





The popular authors of America write too much and too 
fast, none more so than “Gail Hamilton,” whose sixth 
Yolume, Summer Rest, has lately heen published by Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields. It contains nine separate essays, or 
Papers, the majority of which are upon subjects of interest, 


tlthough none of the nine is satisfactory as a whole. Th 


first, “ Orchard Talk,” an idyllic description of Spring and its 
gings, has some fresh and pretty passages on insects, and 


between the writer and her mythical Halicarnassus about in- 

different scribbling and harsh criticism thereon, which the 

former deprecates, taking the side of the daughters of Martin 

Farquhar Tupper, over whose bad verses the English critics 

lately made themselves merry—and still more strongly the 

side of Miss Prescott, ur Mrs. Spofford, as we suppose we 

should call the lady now, against the North American Ieview, 

which a year or so ago was rather severe on her highly- 

coloured romance of “ Azarian.” All this may be wellenough 

in its place, but its place is certainly not in an essay on “ Or- 
chard Talk.” ‘A Prose Henriade,” a glorification of roost- 
ers, hens, chickens, and what not besides relating to the barn 
yard fowl and its habits, is much better, since it sticks more 
closely to its text, and shows considerab!e observation on the 
part of the writer. “Larva Lessons” is devoted to that scien- 
tifically interesting but otherwise disgusting thing, the cater 

pillar, whose existence, such as it is, is commented upon, in 
its different stages from the grub to the butterfly, the last ine} 
vitably suggesting the immortality of the soul, and lugging in 
the as inevitable Halicarnassus and a long rambling conversa- 
tion of what the Greeks, the Romans, the Hebrews and others 
thought in the premises. “Fancy Farming” is descriptive 
of the mending of an old barn, crowing hens—of which 
“ Gail Hamilton” has discovered fourteen, or rather her cor- 
respondents have for her-—the building of a conserva- 
tory, calves, Mr. Henry James and the Me and 
Not Me, more calves, birds, worms, a butterfly, and, lastly, 
an iron fence! “A Council About a Council,” a screed 
on a meeting of orthodox divines and the Confession of Faith, 
ventilates “Gail Hamilton's” opinions on these and kindred 
subjects, not forgetting the Sabbath, and a paper which she 
wrote upon that theme, and which was, of course, declined by 
the different theological journals to which she sent it; which 
paper, by the way, is the substance of the next essay, “ Gil- 
fillan’s Sabbatn,” the chesis being a tract, or a treatise, written 
by the Rev. James Gilfillan, of Stirling, Scotland, and re- 
printed in this country by the American Tract Society. Not 
being especially interested in the subject we are not able to 
state precisely what “ Gail Hamilton’s” views are. Of course, 
she confutes the unfortunate divine, and his false history and 
narrow bigoted notions anent the blessed day of rest. Of 
“The Kingdom Comiug” we remember but little, except that 
“Gail Hamilton” recommends the employers of young men 
to do something towards their moral and social welfare by oc- 
casionally inviting them to their houses, and thus giving them 
a taste of a purer life and better manners than they are likely 
to obtain among their associates, which is a good sug- 
gestion in the abstract, but one not likely to be acted 
upon in this locality, whatever it may be in New England. 
That dreadful Halicarnassus appears once more, (“ rest, per- 
turbed spirit, rest!”) with another of his long and pointless 
chats. “King James the First” is a pleasant paper on the 
sayings and doings of a little urchin who appears to be “ Gail 
Hamilton’s” nephew, and who is like most other juveniles of 
his age and condition. The defect is that it is sandwitched 
between a Halicarnassian-Hamiltonian prologue and epilogue. 
“ Well Done,” the last of the nine essays, we have not read, 
thinking that we had done well enough when we had read the 
preceding eight. How to speak of “ Summer Rest” as a whole 
is rather puzzling, its faults, which are many, and its merits, 
which are few, being so marked and so characteristic of its 
writer. ‘ Gail Hamilton” is a woman of talent, but it is not 
of a fine quality, lacking grace, delicacy, sweetness, the some- 
thing in short which we call womanliness, This deficiency 
may or may not be compensated for by the clement of strong- 
mindedness which she possesses: in our way of thinking, it is 
not. She writes best of what she has seen, the brightest 
pages in her volume being those in which Nature and her 
soulless peopleare described. Even these, however, are some- 
what disfigured by her tendency to “gush ;” as, for instance, 
in the following passage: “‘O, no one can tell, till he has 
chickens of his own, what delicious emotions are stirred in 
the heart by their downy appealing tenderness!” Her dic- 
tion is fresh, natural, and frequently felicitous, but apt to run 
into slang, which is bad enough when spoken, but unpardon- 
able when written. “Gail Hamilton” should cleanse her 
style of such vulgarisms as, “ Fire away then,” and “ O, pitch 
right in any where.” Her proneness to theological specula- 
tion is not the best thing about her, although the speculation 
itself is not dangerous, nor particularly aggressive except 
among the ranks of the “unco guid,” the rigidly orthodox. 
As these are able to take their own part, we do not feel called 
upon to fight their battles with “ Gail Hamilton,” who would 
write better if she wrote less, and more thoughtfully if she were 
less certain of the absolute truth of all her opinions. 
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THORVALDSEN. 
The Danish eculptor, Thorvaldsen, was of Icelandic origin; 


and in times of old, doubtless, so noble a genius, had his 
countrymen then been such lovers of statues as the old Greeks 
were, would have been declared 
vian god, Thor, only Thor was by no means 80 celebrated 
for his constructive as for his destructive genius. 


to be a son of the Scandina- 


The father of Thorvaldsen was a poor carver of ships’ heads 


at Copenhagen, who had great difficulty in cutting out a lion’s 
head so as to resemble anything else than a 


oodle. The fa- 
mily had been known and respected in Iceland for no less 
than nine generations. The carver was sent to Copenhagen 
to provide for himself, when only seventeen years old, but he 
never rose out of poverty; and, notwithstanding his son’s 
celebrity even before the futher’s death, the old carver died 
in an asylum among cripples and other disabled poor. 

The young sculptor—whose Christian name, if he was ever 
christened, is actually unknown, although, being usually 
called Bertel, it was believed to have been Alberto, or Carlo 
Alberto—was born at Copenhagen, on November 19th, 1770. 
In his youth he had no school education whatever, and it 
was not till he was thirty-five years old that he began to study 
the Danish grammar. His father, however, would appear to 
have taught him — and writing—at least, his autogra- 
phic productions strongly resembled those of his father, but 
we have known many instances in which a son’s handwriting 
was very like his father’s, although not taught by him to 
write. Bertel Thorvaldsen, while a youth, worked with his 
father as a carver, and was very useful to him in “ developing” 
the poodle genus into the genus Jeo, Hence, it was with no 
great good-will his father allowed him to cultivate his peculiar 
genius for statuary in any other wey than in sbip-head carvy- 
ing. There were discriminating persons in Copenhagen, how- 
ever, who induced the father, who seems really to have had 
more affection for his son than the son afterwards showed for 
the father, to allow Bertel to go to the Arts Academy School, 
which cost nothing, and for which the father had no means 
to pay had it cost anything. In 1781 Bertel was admitted to 
the first “ Sketching Class,” and in 1782 he was promoted to 
the second—a very unusual thing, it was considered, fora 
boy only twelve years old to accomplish. Bertel was allowed 
to attend the Academy classes; and in 1786 he was removed 
to the Modelling School, and here, for the first time, began to 
study from nature and to work in that substance wherein his 
most famous pieces were subsequently executed. One of the 
academical professors, Nicholas Abildgaard, the artist, at- 
tracted by the rare talents of his pupil, took great pains with 
him, and was even afterwards of much use to Thorvalidsen. 
When a lad of sixteen he gained the small silver medal, which 
was regarded as something remarkable, and induced the pro- 
vost, whose brother was secretary to the Academy, to honour 
him with the title of “ Monsieur TThorvaldsen,” of which title 
the young artist was almost as proud as he was of the medal; 
and amongst all his subsequent titles and his crop of medals 
he never forgot the compliment of the provost. 

In 1789 Thorvaldsen gained the large silver medal of the 
Academy for a bas relief of “A Sleeping Cupid,” a work 
which is preserved in the Academy, and betrays, it seems, 
evident remarks of Abildgaard’s instruction. 

In 1790, Thorvaldsen first appeared before the public as a 
statuary at the request of a school-fellow, Nicolas Wolff, who 
commissioned him to model three statues representing the 
tutelary deities of Sweden and Norway for a triumphal arch. 
Thorvaldsen at the same time executed a portrait medallion 
of the crown princess, Maria Sophia Frederica, for whose 
entry into Copenhagen the arch was erected. A plaster 
worker, named Regoli, induced the lad to sell him the por- 
trait for a trifle, and multiplied it in plaster for sale to his 
own advantage. 

Thorvaldsen had great reluctance to risk his examination 
for the small gold medal of the Academy. He tried to “ keep 
his spirit up by pouring spirits down” while about to enter on 
his preliminary task ot sketching “ The Expulsion of Helio- 
dorus from the Temple ;” but he fairly ran away, and was 
brought back by one of the professors, and in less than four 
hours produced a sketch which met the entire approval of 
the examiners; the model from this gained him the gold 
medal on the 15th of August, 1791. 

His reputation thus became widely extended, and procured 
for him many powerful friends and patrons. On the 14th of 
August, 1793, the great gold medal was awarded him fora 
bas-relief of “‘ Peter healing the lame Man.” This entitled 
him to a travelling stipend for three years on the Continent; 
and of this privilege he eventually, but somewhat reluctant- 
ly, and much against the inclination of his parents, availed 
himself by going to Rome. In the interval, however, he 
earned a competence by painting portraits, which were much 
sought after. He also devoted a good portion of his time in 
making mirror-frames with his father, and in executing vig- 
nettes for booksellers. His friend Abildgaard also procured 
him employment in modelling several bas-relief and statues 
for the new palace at Copenhagen. His method of working 
was peculiar, and seems to have attracted the notice of sa- 
vans. Instead of first modelling them, as was usual, in clay, 
and afterwards taking a plaster cast, he would gradually build 
them up from the base with stones and stucco—a composition 
the more difficult to work on account of its drying so speedi- 
y. A Swedish sculptor went to see Thorvaldsen’s workman- 
ship on this occasion, and asked how he executed such beau- 
tiful figures. ‘‘ With this,” replied Thorvaldsen, curtly and 
simply, holding up his scraper. 

“Thorvaldsen is now at Rome! God be with him! He is 
a good fellow, but an idle dog.” Such was the remark made 
by the captain of the vessel in which he sailed to Rome, 
when writing to his wife. No doubt, Thorvaldsen was in the 
continued habit of lounging about the decks, with his pipe in 
his mouth and bis hands in his pockets, staring at nothing in 
the far-off horizon or the azure sky, which his busy brain, 
however, was then, to a certainty, peopling with the nume- 
rous gods and goddesses of his laborious future; or leaning 


, lazily over the gunwale, and down into the blue depth of the 
trations........ D. Van Nostrand and Co.—tThe Prison Life of ocean, where statues swam about before his mind’s eye as the 
Jefferson Davis. By J. J. Craven, M.D........ Carleton.—Ser- | fishes did before his unheeding outward vision. The wonder- 
mons. By the Rey. E. M. Goulbourn, D.V., Prebendary of St. | ful list ot this “ idle dog’s” sculptural works, comprising no 


less than 500 separate items, each item often comprising a 
whole group or a number of duplicates of sculptured figures, 
amounting in all, we should think, to not far short of a thou- 
sand distinct forms of sculpture, gives a striking commentary 
on an idle phrase, by the use of which the world are but too 
apt to stigmatise the habits of those sons of genius whose 
ways are not as their ways, and who do not jog on in the or- 
dinary grooves of worldly wisdom. ae 
Thorvaldsen’s self-dependent consciousness of inward po- 
wer, a8 well as his diffidence, were manifested on Lis arrival 
at Rome by the fact, that of all the numerous letters of re- 
commendation he had brought with him he only presented 








birds, but it wanders off after a few pages ic a desultory chat 
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one, that to his archeological fellow-countryman Zoega, 
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whose influence, however, was both great and beneficial. 
Perhaps his natural lowness of spirits may have conduced to- 
wards his reluctance to make use of his letters of introduction. 
He hired a studio in Strada Babuina, previously occupied by 
Fiaxman, but was shortly afterwards attacked by fever, an 
indeed to this disease he was repeatedly a martyr while in 
Italy. Love also, about this time, kept the lazy dog idle. He 
formed a mésalliance with a girl named Anna Maria Magnani, 
with whom he was associated for many years, and by whom 
he had a deughter, the only child he ever had. Rome about 
this time was in a very unsettled state, and Thorvaidsen did 
not make much pecuniary progress. The Copenhagen Aca- 
demy took the matter into consideration and voted a further 
stipend to him for a year after the expiry of the three years 
of his travelling studentship. He had forwarded several 
works by that time to the Academy, and he now set to work 
ow his eherwests famous “Jason with the Golden Fleece.” 
He broke up his first model, however, but rapidly produced 
another, in clay, larger than life-size. 

This was in 1803. Canova was much struck with the ex- 
cellence of the design, and it excited general admiration. The 
year, however, expired without any material improvementin 
the sculptor’s prospects, and he prepared to return home, but 
on the very day of hie departure a valet came into his studio, 
and told him that an English gentleman was waiting outside, 
and very much desired to see his statue of “Jason.” Mr. 
Hope was the man, who restored hope to Thorvaldsen. He 
asked him to name his price for “Jason” in marble. Six 
hundred zccchinos, or £300 was the price. Mr. Hope at once 
agreed to this, remarking that the remuneration was but small 
for so large a work—so great a work, he might have said. He 

d 800 scudi, or about £63 in advance; and thus it was 
that Thorvaldsen’s portmanteau was unstrapped from the 
vetturino’s conveyance, and he became for many a long year 
a citizen of Rome. His difficulties, however, may be said to 
have only now begun; he had to purchase the marble for 
“Jason,” at Carrara, and that cost 650 scudi. Other and 
minor orders flowed in, however, and he struggled on, while 
hia fame as the designer of “ Jason” went forth, and connois- 
seurs hailed him as the regenerator of the long lost antique 
art. It was at least eight years, nevertheless, ere he acquired 
anything like distinction as a sculptor. This was partly ow- 
ing to repeated attacks of fever, and also partly to political 
causes. . It is painful to find Thorvaldsen’s father telling him 
by letter, after this, from the asylum, that Herr Abildgaard 
was his only friend, and had lent him ten dollars to pay the 
expenses of Bertel’s mother’s funeral, which he had had hard 
work to pay back ; and the poor old man adds—* God knows 
what my burial will be.” 

Oeblenschliiger, the renowned tragic author, thus describes 
Thorvaldsen as he saw him previously to the summer of 1810, 
in his studio, whither he went to inspect the statue of “ Jason.” 
“ AsI stood absorbed in gazing at it,” he says, ‘I became 
aware of the presence of a man very meanly dressed. His 
countenance was remarkable for the regularity and intellec- 
tual expression of its features, and for the deep blue of the 
eyes. He stood beside me, with his boots bespattered with 
clay, and regarded me with evident attention.” 

Commissions poured in from all quarters, and Thorvaldsen 
never hesitated to undertake them, reckless of the circum- 
stance that not even his “ Jason” had yet been executed ; and, 
although no one would have now called him an idle dog, he 
certainly exposed himself to the charge of being an ungrate- 
ful one ; for it was only after repeated sharp reminders, and 
not till twenty-four years after Mr. Hope had given him the 
order for “ Jason,” that the statue was executed! He did 
make amends, however, by pore gg beer along with 
“ Jason,” in 1828, a bust of one of Mr. Hope’s children, and 
another of his valuable works. Moreover, a “Jason” execu- 
ted at that time was at least worth as many thousands as Mr. 
Hope paid hundreds for it. 

lt was not till 1838 that Thorvaldsen finally left Italy, and 
returned, greatly renowned, to his native country, where he 
was received as if he had indeed been a son of Thor. Forty- 
one years of his life were thus spent in Italy. He died in 
1843, expiring suddenly while at his favourite resort, the the- 
atre. In 1848 his remains were removed from the Irue Kirk 
to the museum which he had founded in Copenhagen, and 
which was then completed.— Builder. 

—_——_—_»—_—_ 


LONDON’'S WATER SUPPLY. 


<The problem before us is aot merely how to provide for some 
twenty millions of inhabitants, bat how to provide for the natu- 
ra! incsease of these millions according to the ascertained ratio 
of addition, for every flourishing town must meet an annually 
increasing demand. The population of Birmingham, for in- 
stance, according to the census of 1861, was 296,076. Suppose 
all these inbabitants supplied, still as 5,000 are annually added, 
it is said, to the previous population, water must be found for 
these additions. This natural increase will be most strikingly 
displayed when we come to speak of the increasing population 
of London. The populousness, too, of our chief towns is often 
not merely the consequence of natural multiplication, but also 
of immigration to these principal seats of manufactures. Ino all 
such towns there will likewise be an increased demand for water 
in manufacturing processes, An additional 10 gallons per head 
per diem is thought to be necessary for manufacturing towns. 
Great factories consume a very large amount of water. In the 
celebrated brewery of the Messrs. Guinness in Dublin, about 
300 men are employed, through whose hands no less than 500., 
000 gallons of water daily pass, either in its natural or manufac- 
tured state. As breweries and other trades using ample water 
multiply, so will the necessi y for water be more urgent, while 
every potable stream that moves or ministers to new mills upon 
its banks will, to that extent, be the less potable. Thus the ad- 
vance of mechanical industry will destroy the purity of our 
rivers and at the same time increase the number who draw water 
from them. 
Besides these causes there is another and important one which 
adds to the cry for more water. Not only does every additional 
rson want acertain quantity, but every additional individual 
tends to require more water than any of his predecessors. The 
diffusion of care aad cleanliness of body makes one man use per- 
haps twice as much water as any of his ancestors; and the more 
confidently men believe that cleanliness is next to godliness, the 
more ample will be their ablutions. Probably our forefathers 
used as little of the pure liquid as some of the Le cultivated na- 
tions of Europe at this day ; but although it is impossible to dis- 
cover what have been the actual rate of increase in ablutions 
and detergent processes, yet we trace the effect in the remarkable 
diminution in certain once prevalent diseases, A very short 
time ago the amount of water deemed necessary per individual 
was far less than at present. In the case of Glasgow, we find 





that in 1838 the quantity of water used per head per diem over 
the whole population was 26 gallons, and that was thougut at the 
period to be @ liberal supply. In 1845, however, the quantity 
rose to 30 gallonsaday. In 1852 it increased to 35 gallons per 


was regarded as a large supply, and when the Loch Katrine 
scheme was adopted, 40 gallons per head was viewed as the ex- 
treme. Yet now the amount delivered ie 45, gallons per head 
per diem. In all, no less than 20,000,000 gallons were daily 
supplied two or three years ago, and in 1864 the total supply 
during the first six months of the year averaged 19,100,000 gal- 
lons per diem from Loch Katrine, and on the eouth side of the 
river 3,400,000 gallons {rom the Gorbals waterworks, amount- 
ing together to 22,500,000 gallons of water every day distributed 
to a population of about 485,000 persons, After 45 gallons were 
distributed to each individual, 34 gallons were sold by meter for 
purposes of trade, leaving 414 gallons to each person for domes- 
tic use. It is fortunate that we can obtain these details respect- 
ing so important and so quickly increasing a city as Glasgow, as 
they clearly show the rapid ratio of augmentation in the de- 
mands for water in a flourishing and manufacturing city. Much 
the same will be the effect of increase in all similar cities and 
towns, and, doubtless, every one of them will have to consider 
their reserved capital of water, and to estimate the conse- 
quences of multiplied draughts upon it in the years to 
come. 
In 1850, the Report by the General Board of Health on the 
Supply of Water to the Metropolis stated, as the result of nu- 
merous inquiries and investigations, that the total daily quantity 
required was 44,000,000 gallons ; and the total daily quantity 
actually delivered by the various companies appears to have been 
40,383,332 gallons. In 1856 the daily delivery had reached 
81,000,000 gallons, having nearly doubled itself in the ehort 
space of six years. Various Acts of Parliament were passed in 
1852, authorising the withdrawal of water from the Thames to 
the maximum amount of 100,000,000 gallons per diem, There 
are now many days, as Mr. Bateman believes, in which between 
60,000,000 and 70,000,000 gallons are obtained from the river, al- 
though the average daily abstraction, including Sundays, does 
not amount to 60,000,000 gallons. But the entire eight water 
companies at present jointly pour every day into the Metropolis 
and its immediate suburbs, on an average, not much less than 
100,000,000 gallons of water—a quantity which any curious cal- 
culator might render appreciable by comparing it with the ca- 
pacity of our largest public buildings. It would probably 
more than twice fill the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
In this great delivery of water sufficient for all the wants of 
our large Metropolis? This question can only receive an ap- 
proximate answer, The water companies are, and have been, 
engaged in meeting not a fixed but continually increasing de- 
mand, Enough water for any one or two years may be far from 
enough for succeeding years; and, as already shown, these com- 
panies are annually approaching nearer to the limits of their 
powers and privileges. They are not merely providing for a 
fixed ratio of natural increase in population, but for a rapid ac- 
celeration of demand, depending not simply on the expected ad- 
ditional number of individuals in the population, but also on the 
additional requirements of each coming generation beyond those 
of its predecessors ; so that in 1856 the companies thought they 
achieved much when they delivered from 20 to 25 gallons per 
head per diem. In January last they returned their daily 
average delivery as 206 gallons per house (including manufacto- 
ries), or 26 gallons to each person. Perhaps as far as concerns 
the first and second class dwellings, in and around the Metro- 

Olis, the several companies furnish on the average a fair supply. 
They have peculiar difficulties to contend with in their respective 
distributions of water, arising from the frequently varying den- 
sity of population. In reference to certain localities they have 
to engage their resources to meet altering circumstances, and 
these resources must be proportionately ample in order to be 
readily applicable. 
If we confine our attention to the superior residences and 
wealthier quarters of London and its suburbs, and point to our 
bath-rooms and high-service water arrangements as fuir speci- 
mens of the improved supply of water in our day, we shall grossly 
deceive ourselves by selecting the very best, and ignoring the 
worst, The deficiency of water in many, if not most of the 
poorest and most thickly peopled districts in the Metropolis is 
notorious, or ought to be made notorious. Every bevevolent 
visitor, every town or city missionary, every medical practitioner 
in such districts can testify to this deficiency. Many have done 
80, but their voice is scarcely heard by the great public—Zdin- 
burgh Review. 

——-2 —__—_ 
THE REBUILDING OF THE TUILERIES. 

It is now understood in Paris that the Emperor intends gra- 
dually to pull down the whole palace of the Tuileries, and re- 
build it with a magnificence in accordance with the massive and 
ornate pavilions of the new Louvre. The project will no doubt 
involve an immense outlay, and yet we cannot consider it un- 
reasonable, The Tuileries is the most inconvenient palace in 
Earope ; indeed, it is not too much to say that no English gen- 
tleman would endure in his own house the awkward communica- 
tion and insufficient dation which so many French 
sovereigns have patiently put up with in their town residence. 
When Catherine de Medicis built her house where the tile-kilns 
had been, the edifice was of very moderate dimensions, and, as a 
Renaissance palace, quite complete in its way. It consisted of a 
central pavilion, smaller and lower than the present one, two 
wings, and two smaller pavilions, one at each end, No doubt 
Philbert de l’Orme and Jean Bulan took care to arrange the in- 
terior conveniently, and the outside looked well enough in times 
when the Louvre, so far from being a portion of the same build- 
ing, was not even visible from it. But under Henri IV. and sub- 
sequent sovereigns the well-proportioned little palace of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis was enlarged by additional wings and pavilions ; 
and though Frangois d’Orbay gave it greater height in 1664 trom 
designs of Louis de Vau, it has ever since been low for its 
length, and the central pavilion (de l’Horloge) has been far too 
insignificant to sustain such a prodigious development of wing. 
The building is a mere curtain, and much of its apparent extent, 
as compared with Buckingham Palace, is due to its want of 
depth. The breadth of a single hall represents the thickness of 
the structure, and such is the want of independent communica- 
tion inside, that we have been told on good authority that the 
inhabitants have sometimes to make their way from one end to 
the other by going out of doors in a carriage. The state-rooms 
are magnificent, and the private Imperial apartments, if we may 
judge from the careful water-colour drawings of M. Fournier, 
are very pleasant and comfortable; but persons of inferior con- 
sequence are said to be lodged less commodiously than the habits 
of modern times, and the splendour of the Imperial Court, would 
lead them to expect. These architectural and constructive de- 
fects existed, nov doubt, under former reigns, but they have been 
recently brought into far greater prominence by the erection of 
the new buildings which complete the connection between the 
Louvre and the Tuileries. These buildings have many faults of 
their own, but they also possess qualities of a kind very injurious 
to the residence of the Emperor. They are £0 massive, so 
charged with ornament, so extravagantly sumptuous, that they 
would kill works of far greater artistic merit, and have reduced 
the Tuileries, as seen from the Place du Carrousel, to a mere 
line of quite commonplace mason’s work. Every addition to the 
original design of Philbert de l’Orme has been an injury to it, 








head on the north side of the river supplied from the Glasgow 
works, and to 38 gallons per head on the Gorbals side. This lust 


but the new Louvre of M. Visconti is more than injury—it i 
annihilation. * a 


From one point of view this project will be lookeq 0 
with unmixed regret. The Tuileries is the most interest 
historical palace in Europe, and on these grounds an eff 
ought to have been made to save it. The architectural require. 
ments of the Place du Carrousel, and the convenience of ri 
Imperial Court, might both, we should think, be satistied and pr . 
vided fer by the erection of a new line of building behing the 
historical palace, which would at once double its accommodation 
and hide it from the eyes of visitors dazzled by the glories of 
Visconti’s Louvre. But iderations of y and a regarg 
for historical associations do not seem to be much in the Em 
peror’s way, and the temptation to give himself a magnificent 
new house is likely to be too strong forthem. Whether justly or 
not, he is now fully credited with this design, and the ye 
sergents de ville talk openly of its entire fulfilment as only 
question of time.— Saturday Review. 

— > 


ITALIAN GENERALS.—The principal Italian generals arg 
thus described :—General La Marmora is a tall, thin man, with 
a long face and a prodigious nose. He has a great passion for 
his profession, and is an inflexible disciplinarian. General 
Cialdini is a good-looking man, below the average height 
with a bushy moustache and imperial. He has keen, spark: 
ling eyes. his officer is very popular in Italy, and the go}. 
diers have great confidencein him. General Durando is a fine 
old man, with a grand military aspect, and is greatly esteem. 
ed throughout the Continent. Gen. Della Rocca, the King’s 
principal Aide-de-Camp and intimate friend, is avout 60 years 
old. His hair and moustache are quite white, and his general 
appearance is that of a dignified, aristocratic veteran. 








Napotkoy III. wen 1x Lonpon.—“ During Louis Napo- 
leon’s residence in London, he was an occasional guest of Lord 
Combermere. Many members of fashionable society now disa- 
vow the opinions which were then openly expressed as to the 
Prince’s abilities. These were never for a moment underrated 
by the members of Lord Combermere’s family, who had been 
often amused and sometimes provoked at the general estimate 
of the future Emperor’s powers, While silent and reserved, he 
was quietly studying mankind in general, and the British nation 
in particular. London fine ladies and gentlemen termed him 
dull and uninteresting, little recognising the tact and strength of 
will which was one day to conduct him to that imperial throne, 
Yet notwithstanding his apparent indifference, he was always 
ready to discuss in an agreeable manner those social questions 
which interested him. The Emperor of the French would smile 
now, if he recalled how once, when the princely refugee wag in- 
vited to dine with Lord Combermere, his non-appearance at the 
appointed time did not delay the dinner, for no one lady or gen- 
tleman was ever waited for at the veteran’s table. Therefore 
soup and fish had been removed before the future sovereign ar- 
rived, apologizing very courteously for an unpunctuality which 
was not his own fault. Louis Napoleon’s love of art was an early 
passion, perhaps one of the many qualities that recommend him 
to bis countrymen. At his residence in King Street, St. James's 
Square, he had oollected many artistic gems and family relics, 
which he highly prized ; and a few days before his last departure 
for, Paris, he had invited Lord and Lady Combermere to inspect 
them. For the latter, as well as for the Marchioness of London- 
derry, he made sketches of decorations to ornament their stalls 
at the great military,bazaar, for the benefit of the Irish, which 
was held at the Life Guards barracks, in the Regent’s Park. It 
was at one of these stalls that the late Duke of Devonsbire, be- 
sides purchasing from the other ladies useless trifles at fabulous 
prices, generously handed Lady Londonderry one hundred 
pounds in return for her glove, which with chivalrous grace he 
placed near his heart. The Empress, as Mdile. Montijo, was, 
equally with her fature husband, an occasional guest at Lord 
Combermere’s house. She was"kiown in London society as the 
Spanish beauty, but handsome as she then was, her loveliness 
had not expanded into that full splendour which it afterwards 
attained.”—London paper. 





A Society THaT MAY Be Srarep.—When we are all dreading 
an European war, do we derive any comfort from the announce- 
ment that the Peace Society has held its 50th public anniversary ? 
The society is old enough to know better than exist any longer 
What has it everdone? What can it ever do but receive sub- 
scriptions and spend its income? People now-a-days need not 
be taught to love peace, and a mission for the purpose seems a 
sheer impertinence. The income-tax has made us to a man a 
pacific nation ; but if any just cause of war arose, no pragmati- 
cal association would argue England out of the vindication of its 
honour or interests, As it is, the Peace Society is the fly on the 
chariot wheel. It can neither forward nor retard opivion. We 
are told that the labours of the society’s agents have met with the 
greatest encouragement in every part of the kingdom. But what 
in the name of wonder are these same labours? Is it a labour to 
tell people that war is a great calamity, peace a great blessing? 
Does it cost £1,600 to inculcate that lesson? Has the Peace So- 
ciety made discovery of one lover of war? If it has, it has done 
something towards the justification of its own existence. The so- 
ciety should see that its pretension is a reflection on the nation. 
The whole community is for peace, and wants no special instruc- 
tion in its duties and interests. We may be told that, if the so- 
ciety does no good, it does no harm ; but there is harm in every 
waste of zeal and energy. While there is room for so many 80- 
cial services every work of supererogation is to be deprecated. 
The society is dissatisfied with the present House of Commons, 
though it had inetituted inquiries at the last election to ascertain 
the soundness of the opini of candidat Notwithstanding 
these precautions a House has been returned, three-fourths 0 
which are pronounced, by interest or sympathy, concerned in 
“the war system,” Now, what is meant by the war system, and 
isit fair to make a charge without defining the offence? We 
suppose that the “war system” means the maintenance of an 
army and navy, which does not necessarily imply any propensity 
to war. But we are quite ready to admit both excess and mis- 
management in the military establishments. But an abstract 
love of peace will not correct the faults, and produce at once 
more efficiency and economy. And we have never heard of any 
endeavours of the Peace Society to bring a sounder public 
opinion to bear on the worst extravagances.—Hzaminer. 





A Sivautar Discovery.—News of the discovery of a mam- 
moth in the frozen soil of arctic Siberia has just been received 
from the Imperial A of Sci at St. Petersburg, to the 
satisfaction of palmontologists, who are hopeful that it will afford 
an opportunity for a complete and trustworthy description of the 
ancient creature. It was discovered in 1864 by a Samoyed, near 
the bay of Tas, the eastern arm of the Gulf of Obi, imbedded ia 
the earth, covered with hair, and the skin apparently entire. 
This state of preservation is due to the almoat perennial frost 
which prevails on the northernmost coast of Asia, and it is to be 
hoped that partial exposure to the air will not, as in a former 
instance, have occasioned sudden decomposition. In February of 
the present year, the Academy above referred to commissioned & 
well-known paleontologist, one of their body, to visit the spot, 
and note its geology, together with every possible particular con- 








cerning the mammoth. We may therefore hope to have, in due 
time, a detailed report of the discovery, as well as the appearance 
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and should circumstances prove favourable, of the 
of the sg i stomach. The subject is the more interesting, in- 
cont as it involves the question of a change of climate since 
when the mammoth roamed along the shores of what 
jg n0W @ frozen sea. 





can CoaL.—Mr. Hume Burnley, in a report sent to 
-office on the coalfields of America, informs us that 
the Forew@textent of the coal area in the United States has 
the usually divided into four principal coalfields or tracts, 
been—The Great Central, Alleghanian or Appalachian coal- 
ie extending from Tuscaloosa in Alabama, through East- 
‘ennessee and Kentucky, Western Virginis, Onio, Mary- 
iad avd Pennsylvania, and re-appearing in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. This field has been computed to cover 
the United States an area of 50,000 to 60,000 square 
piles, of which about 40,000 equare miles, or 25,000,000 acres, 
considered workable area. It is subdivided into eight 
i or divisions productive of bituminous coal. The second 
J Jd occupies nearly the whole of Illinois and Indiana, 
din extent is nearly equal to the first. A third field covers 
“ part of Missouri, and the fourth the greater part of the 
tate of Michigan. The Chesterfield bituminous coalfield, a 
hed district of small area near Richmond, Virginia, con- 
tains the oldest worked collieries in America, and for many 
furnished the only supply of coal for the seaboard towns. 
ter part of the area of workable coal in the bitumi- 
nous coalfields above mentioned remains as yet undeveloped. 
The detached basins of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania, which 
form one of the most interesting features of this great coal- 
ucing territory, though limited in aggregate area, as yet 
uce considerably more than all the others put together. 
coal area of the United States, according to Taylor’s 
«Statistics on Coal,” a work published in 1855, was estimated 
jn 1845 to cover 133,133 square miles, or 85,204,480 acres, 
which was nearly one-fourth of the total area of the twelve 
States in which the coal formations lay. It was equivalent to 
nearly three-fourths of the coal areas of the principal coal- 
acing countries of the world. Of this area, 8,397 square 
miles were on the west side of the Missouri river, and 124,372 
square miles east of the Mississippi river, whilst 437 square 
miles were occupied by the anthracite deposits of Pennsylva- 
nia. More.recent estimates (from the rep ort of the Commis- 
sioners of the General Land Office) have made the American 
coalfields, go far as they have been developed, to cover nearly 
90,000 square miles. ‘Te coal areas of Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand, by far the most productive in the world, are estimated 
to cover about 12,000 square miles, or one-tenth the entire 
area of the kingdom. The coal formations of British Ame- 
rica are computed to have an area of 18,000 square miles. In 
1945 the production of the British coal fields was set down 
at $1,500,000 tons annually. The product in 1858 was stated 
tobe upwards of 65,000,000 tons, worth at the pit’s mouth 
£16,700,000, and in 1863, according to the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, quoting from British official sources, 85,292,215 
tons, valued at £20,572,945. An eminent geologist estimates 
the average thickness of the workable coal of Great Britain 
at 35 feet, and the total quantity of workable coal at 190,000 
000 tons. It the whole area of the productive coal fields of 
North America be taken at 200,000 square miles, and the 
average thickness at 20 feet, Mr. Kennedy calculates that their 
product will be 4,000,000 000,000 tons. The relative size of 
the coal measures of the United States and other countries has 
been made more appreciable by taking the amount of work- 
able coal in Belgium at 1, then that of the British Islands be- 
comes rather more than 5, that of all Europe 8%, and that of 
North America 111. Professor Rogers, in a work on the coal 
fields of the United States as compared with those of Europe, 
calculates that the United States has one square mile of coal 
field to every 15 square miles of territory; Great Britain, one 
toevery 30 of surface ; Belgium one to every 22}; and France, 
one to every 200 miles of surface. The relativesuperficial mag- 
nitudes, he observes, of the coal fields of the countries pos- 
sessing coal will be recognised if we compare them by simple 
unit ot measure. Let this be 100 square miles. In this case 
Russia will be represented by one; Spain two; anthracite 
fields of Pennsylvania, four; Westphalia and Bohemia, four ; 
Belgium, five; France, 10; Rhenish Prussia, 10; British pro- 
vinces of North America, 17; British islands, 40 ; Europe, 75 ; 
Pennsylvania, 126; Appalachian coal field, 556; the entire 
coal fields of the United States, 2,200. Whichever way the 
foregoing figures are taken, »- A clearly represent the enor- 
mous coal producing power of {North America, and the vast 
wealth of mineral possessed by that country. 





Watst—tThe following instructive fact, stated by Mr. Law- 
rence, author of “ Guy Loshegstene,” in his recently published 
novel, ‘‘ Sans Merci,” must, it is believed, be useful to a class of 
whist-players, for whom, without reformation, the fate of “ eleven 
thousand Englishmen” is reserved ! 

“Tt has been computed,” he said very slowly, “that eleven 
thousand Englishmen, heirs to fair fortunes, are wandering about 
the continent in a state of utter destitution because they would 
not lead trumps with five and an honour in their hands.” 


“Poncn,” on “Cominc or AcGE.”—Do you recollect that 
charming picture of “Coming of Age in the Olden Time?” A 
young man standing on his ancestral steps in the full bloom of 
twenty one, being welcomed by oid retainers, by villagers, by all 
torts of people with joyful acclamations. Why isn’t this custom 

up? I came of age the other day. I had no ancestral 
seps to stand upon, but on my staircase 1 was received by my 
t, bootmaker, shoemaker, and a deputation from all sorts of 
tradesmen whom I had patronised, congratulating themselves 
upon my accession to responsibility. And this, my dear sir, is 
“Coming of Age in the Modern Time.” I am yours, ever, 
Musvctus Fenix, 

_AFrencn Hermrr.—It is very seldom that we have an opportu- 
nity of studying the life of an individual thrown entirely on his 
own resources, with no help from his fellow men, and living 
solely on the supplies furnished by nature, Six years ago, a 
man named Laurent was seized with the idea of going to live in 
8 forest: he was then thirty-three years of age, and his mental. 
and physical condition has recently attracted a good deal of at- 
tention in France, and espegially in the department of the Var. 
It Ihust not be supposed that this man is an idiot, or © morose- 
minded man, who has taken up his abode in a forest for the mere 
sake of getting away from his fellow-creatures ; on-the contrary, 

converses cheerfully with Jany {who come to see him, and is 
Témarkable for his readiness to assist the people whose occupa- 
tions lie in the forest. To those who argue with him on the life 
eads, or who question him concerning the motives which in- 
duced him to adopt it, he is very communicative. To M. Mesnet 
was remarkably chatty, and that gentleman has since made a 
Teport concerning him, from which it appears that, sociable as 
is, he determined on liying alone because men did not live in 
ony together. He chooses to live by nature’s work ; that 
say, by contenting himself with the productions of nature 





existence he calls the life of nature. He will accept nothing 
which could extenuate the miseryeto which he has condemned 
himself. He wishes to live a free life, free of cost. He will have 
no family ; a wife, he says, weakens a man in various ways; he 
will have no money, because it is not the spont prod 

of nature. 


Tue Perririep Remains oF Gen, Huit.—A descendant of 
Judge Fuller, of Revolutionary fame, in this State, and father-in- 
law of Gen. Hull, who died between 70 and 80 years ago, made 
an examination of the family tomb, in the old burying-ground 
between Newton Corner and Newton Centre, and found there 
the remains of the Judge which for fifty years or more were 
inta petrified condition, attracting at the time crowds of people. 
When last seen, twelve years ago, they were still in that state, 
but the family having taken off the lid of the coffin to allow the 
air to reach the body, decomposition has done its work, though 
after the lapse of three-quarters of a century —Boston Zraveller, 
June 7. ee 

Wat WorkmMen May Become.—It is not given to all to be 
masters of song, like Burns; of art, like Palissy or Gibson ; of 
engineering skill, like Stephenson ; of critical acumen, like Gif- 
ford; or of abstract science, like Furguson or the elder Her- 
schel ; yet these, at first, were all poor or working men, who 
gained their education by their own efforte—who did battle with 
pinching poverty, lack of educational means, prejudice of class, 
and all those lions which stand in the way of men of weaker 
mould, who “let I dare not wait uponI would.” All cannot be 
field-marshals iff the army of life ; but somewhat lower, yet very 
honourable grades, have been attained by men cnce in the ranks, 
who while never for a moment despising the labour by which they 
gained honest bread, were not disposed to consider working, 
eating, and sleeping are all that is worth living for, Their daily 
labour honestly and intelligently performed, they felt themselves 
to be free citizens of the empire of thought, in which true men 
take rank according to what they essentially are, quite indepen- 
dently of the conditions of their life. When the sun shines, it 
shines for all, lord or labourer ; and the precious instincts which 
make men believe in good and beautiful things, treasure up and 
nourish the suggestions of universal nature, and cultivate the 
talents entrusted to their care, are bestowed as impartially as the 
sunshine. Look into any biographical dictionary, and you will 
see how little the circumstances of early life have been able to 
impede the careers of really great men. Real mental energy soon 
masters them, and makes them even subservient to its will.— 
The Working Man, 


tion 











Tae Svzz Canau.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Observer writes: “I told you in my last that Nuba Pasha 
was in Paris for the purpose of purchasing the Suez Canal. I 
now learn that the Emperor is decidedly opposed to this 
scheme, and for this reason. It is supposed that Egypt is 
more inclined towards England than towards France. The 
Suez Canal originated with the political view of counterbal- 
ancing the influence of England. It was a French scheme, 
and was intended asa French engine. The Pasha of Egypt 
in possession of the canal would completely upset all the Em- 

eror’s projects, and he is consequently opposed to it. Nuba 

asha is now in London, and it will be curious to watch his 
movements.” 


A Jewisn Divorce.—A divorce, according to the practice 
in the Hebrew Church, took place at the residence of the 
Rev. J. Gabriel. At the present term of the Superior Court 
a divorce was obtained by Louis Rothschild from Esther 
Rothschild. One of the parties desired that a divorce should 
also be granted after the manner of the Hebrew custom. 
Yesterday it was accomplished. As it is somewhat interest- 
ing to know what the ceremony consisted of, we give it. It 
is as follows: The wife, dressed in black, with a black veil 
over her lace, appeared with her husband before a council of 
ten men, members of the synagogue. There were also present 
three rabbins, one of whom acted as the petitioner, and wrote 
out on parchment a petition in Hebrew, asking for a divorce, 
and also wrote out the decree of divorce; the second acted as 
the respondent or defendant, and the third asa kind ot judge ; 
the council of ten acting as a jury. The man and wife having 
appeared, they stood side by side before the council. The 
rabbins and council then took an oath, all shaking hands—the 
oath being to the effect that they would always consider the 
divorce legal and binding. The wife then removed her veil, 
and the rabbi who acted as petitioner read the petition in 
German, and stated the case to the council, who havirg heard 
it, decreed the divorce. The decree, folded up, was handed 
to the husband, and the wife raising her open hands, the hus- 
band dropped the paper into them. The rabbi who acted as 
judge then took it and cut the ends like a fringe. He then 
banded it to the president of the synagogue, telling him to 
place it among the records of the society, to be preserved as 
evidence of the divorce. This having been done, the cere- 
mony was finished, and the parties departed, no longer man 
and wife——New Haven Journal. 





UnNnEALTHY Fiction.—It may be thought, perbaps, that ia 
this age of novels a caution against over-indulgence in any 
other kind of literature is not greatly needed. We are by no 
means sure, however, that the present passion for unhealthy 
fictions is not a natural reaction against the very useless facts 
with which many well-intentioned readers insist on loading 
themselves. In itself, of course, a sense that the human intel- 
lect was intended for some higher purpose than to absorb 
periodically the contents of the circulating library is much to 
be encouraged; but unfortunately many people who do 
really make an effort to read something besides “ light litera- 
ture” think their object sufficiently attained when they have 
swallowed a certain number of facts to the value or authenti- 
city of which they are serenely indifferent. The accident of 
a book’s appearance in Mr. Mudie’s last list is the cause which 
determines whether their studies for the month shall take a 
biographical or an historical direction. Whichever it hap- 
pens to be, the actual process is much the same. The life of 
a great author, or the correspondence of a great statesman, is 
read without any reference to the writings which have made 
the one famous, or to the events in which the other was 
a conspicuous actor. The history of a period— ancient, 
medieval, or modern—is taken up with no knowledge of 
the events which preceded its commencement, and laid 
down again with no desire to know the events which fol- 
lowed upon its close. Read in this manner, the most phi- 
losophical narrative neceszarily loses half its significance, and 
by consequence an inferior article is found to answer the 
purpose just as well. To this indiscriminate fashion of read- 
ing we owe, therefore, the appearance of a host of indiffer- 
ent books which are simply created by the demand.—Satur- 
day Review. 





ParisiAN DELICACIES.—A discovery has just been made 
with regard to the wholesale destruction of the feathered tribe 
in France. The amateurs of pdté aux oiseauz, the gourmands 
who feed with such exquisite delight on brochettes of singing 





Ut troubling himself to cultivate the ground. This kind of 


birds, devouring them at a mouthful, little bones and all, are 


aghast. It seems that the gigantic pyramids of these piteous 
litfle birds which fill our markets to the amazement of fo- 
reigners, are supplied, not by the gun or the fowling net, as 
is generally supposed, but by poison! Ina notice lately issued 
by Dr. ‘Lurrel, it is asserted that tremendous quantities of nuz 
vomica are suld for the purpose. The drug is boiled with grain 
and spread over the fields at every period of the year. The 
bait is so irresistible that Dr. Turrel declares to having beheld 
a pile of 10,000 larks feady prepared for despatch to Paris in 
one single poulterer’s shop in Aix.— Field. 





IupreRuuL Parents.—An indiscreet paragraph in one of the 
papers has just made the world aware that the graceful and still 
lovely Emprees has attained her fortieth year. What she has 
lost in youthful freshness is, however, compensated by a greater 
look of healh and more matronly bearing. The Empress 
Eugénie is still one of the most attractive looking women of her 
day, and seems just now in the zenith of her popularity in France, 
Any one walking in the Tuileries in the afternoons, near the ter- 
races overlooking the quays, may witness the evolutions of the 
Prince Imperial and two or three of his young friends, who are 
drilled there on fine days. The other afternoon an interesting 
little family scene took place, of which I and some friends hap- 
pened to become unexpected witnesses. The Prince and his 
companions had just finished their exercises, and were all hot and 
flushed with their exertions, when a gentleman and lady came 
up to the group and were saluted by them with a military sa- 
lute. Upon this, the gentleman—the Emperor, in fact—stooped 
down ond kissed his son’s forehead, and the Empress did the 
eame, kissing also the three boys who were near him, and speak- 
ing a few words to each with her accustomed kindliness of man- 
ner.—Cor. London Queen. 





A Waryiva Acatnst CHAnpELiers.—Mr. Simeon Warner, of 
Brighton, was sitting at dessert with his son, when the chandelier 
in the centre of the room fell, carrying with it a quantity of the 
ceiling, part of which fell on Mr. Warner’s head, causing concus- 
sion of the brain. He lingered a few days and then died. This 
occurrence should lead to some examination of chandeliers and 
picture frames, often allowed to remain suspended for years 
without recollecting that chains and cords (to say nothing of 
beams) decay.— Builder. 





RELIC oF THE MamMotH.—A remarkable tusk or horn of the 
mammoth has been exhibited at Cowbitt-wash, on the Spalding 
and March line of railway. This tusk, which measures 10ft. 2in. 
in length and 22in. in circumference at the thickest part, was 
found 10ft. below the surtace in excavating for gravel for the 
Spalding and March Railway at the pits at Deeping St. James. 
It is believed to be the tusk of a th, many speci 
of which have been found at various times in different parts 
of England.—Stamford Mercury. 








AnoTHER CooLie TraGcepy.—The present mail adds another 
to the long list of massacres on board of Coolie ships already re- 
ported. In the present instance an Italian bark, the Napoleon 
Canevaro, had been selected for the purpose of this nefarious 
traffic. The vessel having cleared from Macao for Callao, with 
600 Coolies on board, had been some days out when the Coolies 
began to show symptoms of insubordination. The accounts to 
hand state that, having refused to wash the decks, the crew were 
mustered, and the Coolies still refusing, were fired on down the 
hatchway. This being without effect, the hatches were battened 
down. The Coolies, in revenge, or seeking release from confine- 
ment, adopted the desperate and suicidal course of setting fire to 
the vessel. The dense volumes of smoke soon warned the crew 
of the catastrophe; flames shot out from the portholes, and the 
crew made every effort to repress them, unassisted, however, by 
the Coolies, who, with true Asiatic apathy, watched the progress 
of the devouring flames. The attempts of the crew to put the 
fire under were unavailing, and finding that to linger longer was 
certain death, the captain and a portion of the crew took to the 
boats. No sooner had the boats cleared the vessel than it was 
discovered that the doctor, a European, and seven of the crew 
were missing. To return, however, was impossible. The Coolies, 
now fairly awakened to their situation, would have swamped any 
of the approaching boats. They were picked up by the Madura 
and conveyed to Saigon, whence the French mail steamer con- 
veyed them to Hongkong. A few of the Coolies were subse- 
quently picked up by the Bremen brig 7'riton, bound for Hong- 
kong from Bangkok, which conveyed them to that port, arriving 
there ou the lst of April. It is by no means clear that the Italian 
bark went down, it being just possible that the Coolies, under the 
direction of the doctor and those of the crew left behind, might 
have succeeded in extinguishing the flames.—London and China 
Telegraph. 

To AUSTRALIA AND Back.—The cutter yacht Alert, 38 tons, built 
by Ratsey, of Cowes, Isle of Wight, for Mr. William Walker, the 
commodore of the Royal Sydney Yacht Squadron, made her 
voyage out to Sydney from the English Chanuel in 108 days at 
sea. Yesterday morning the Alert entered Portsmouth harbour 
on the completion of her return voyage to England, the sea time 
being 115 days. The voyages to Sydney and back to England 
have necessarily been made under juryrig. The Alert is manned 
by a crew of seven, all hands told, who describe her as being an 
excellent sea boat. Since entering the English Channel she has 
called in at Falmouth and Plymouth.—7Zimes. 








Lorp Normanpy.—There is a man here whcse name no 
one ever pronounces without a smile rising to his lips. This 
man is the most noble Constantine Phipps, Marquis of Nor- 
manby, Earl of Mulgrave, &c., &c. 

I remember to have somewhere seen Lord Normanby de- 
scribed as the type of “ milord,” not such as was personified 
in the last century by the Chandoses, the Montagues, the An- 
casters, or the Whartons, but such as it is represented in our 
theatres and our romances—a great devourer of roast beef 
and a great consumer of grog; much cesired by inn-keepers, 
much dreaded by postillious, and always ready to cover with 
guineas counterfeit Raphaels and bastard Titians. There is 
some truth in this portrait, and it may be said that, in some 
respects, Lord Normanby belongs to the same variety as the 
late Charles Vane, Marquis of Londonderry. But the hero 
who is sitting to me at this moment is distinguished by quali- 
ties peculiar to himself, and which constiute him a truly 
unique individual. 

He has notably this in particular, that he takes pleasure in 
being ridiculed. He not only braves it, but solicits it. Mr. 
Punch himself—the redoubtable Mr. Punch—feels himself dis- 
armed in presence of the impregnable serenily of Lord Nor- 
manby; and never did any man take it more easily in the 
midst of public derision. 

By what satirical decree of Fortune, then, does Lord Nor- 
manby happen to have found a place among statesmen? He 
was born for the Court. He makes an excellent figure in a 
drawing-room. His manneris amiable. His conversation is 
not much worse than any one else’s. He has even—though 
one would scarcely imagine it at first—some pretensions to 





literature, and in his best days it fell to his lot to write some 
novels, excellently adapted to form the hearts of ladies’-maids, 
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But who can escape his destiny? That of Lord Normanb: 
‘was to be a Secre'! of State,a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
an ambassador—in short, a sort of great man. Since then 
he has been in search of a 7é/, and the one he has at last taken 
up is this, to rail at people in a state of revolution.— Louis 
Blane’s Letters on England. 





AyrcpoTs or Farner Prout.—During his long residence 
in Rome (after his expulsion from the Jesuit body, with 
which he had been early connected) one of his revolutionary 
friends, an Italian artist, made a picture of him, in the garb of 
a Monsignore. It was rather daring, and very comic. Ma- 
hony was represented as standing on the steps of an altar, 
crowned with a bust of Pio Nono; at his feet were two Ro- 
man models—a male tricke out as a bandit, a female with a 
borrowed baby as a Mother and Child. Had that picture 
been seen in Rome, the artist would have been sent to Saint 
Angelo ; but Mahony smugg'ed it away to Paris, whence he 
despatched it to Cork, as a fine work of art. His townsmen 
never saw the joke, and Monsignore Prout was hung in a very 
conspicuous place in the Exhibition. This kind of practical 
jest was a favourite form of humour with Mahony, who had 
plenty of wit and plenty of scholarship to assist him in carry- 
ing out his fancies —Atheneum. 





Miser.y Foxrs.—A remarkable accumulation of game and 
other animals was discovered a few days ago by the shepherd 
of Corriemuckloch, near the top of the Sma’ Glen, Perthshire, 
in a recess of the rock, which apparently had been recently 
frequented by foxes. The hole or den contained upwards of 
106 head of grouse, 35 mountain hares, some partridges, four 
lambs, a young kid, &c. The large store of game and lambs 
appeared perfectly fresh, and had only been lately captured. 

he district in which the discovery was mede has for some 
time past been completely overrun by foxes, and the ravages 
they have committed a both sheep flocks and game are 
beyond calculation.—Scottish paper. 

GARIBALDIPN THE WAR Patu.—The following is from the 
Movimento of Genoa: “ General Garibaldi, who accepts the 
command of the Voluateers, has demanded from the Com- 
mission at Florence that the corps of Genoese and Lombard- 
ian carbineers should be reserved for him ; and also the form- 
ation of a Hungarian and a Polish legion. He has nominated 
as chief of the ambulance, Bortani; of the staff, Corte; and 
of the intendance, Acerbi. He will have a corps of guides 
and one of engineers selected from among the Volunteers, 
and four or five batteries of artillery from the regular army.” 
General Garibaldi has just issued the following address to the 

oung men of Pavia: “ Caprera, May 11.—Dear Friends,— 

‘aithful to your glorious traditions, do not fail to re- 
spond to the summons now made to you. I have never 
doubted of your affection for the country and myself. I 
hope that all the youth of Italy will imitate your example. 
Italy expects trom you good will, concord, and war to the 
last extremity against foreign oppressors. Be united and our 
triumph is assured. Heaven grant for the welfare of all that 
there be no divisions. Believe me ever with you, 

G, GARIBALDI.” 


A*Pus.isuEr’s DispuTe.—The ethics of quotations are far 
from being in the position of an ascertained science. Here is 
a pretty little question between two honourable firms, as to 
whether a citation from the Quarterly Review was fairly made. 
Mr. 7 says it was not; Messrs. Macmillan declare that it 
was, and the public are invited, as final umpires, to judge be- 
tween them. A book of dogmatic theology, called “ Ecce 
Homo,” is engaging the attention of a certain class of religious 
readers, some of whom say it is an excellent work, compre- 





hensive, liberal, orthodox, reconciling, and what not; others, |? 


that it is shallow, ignorant, vicious, infidel, and the like. 
Being praised in unexpected and unlikely journals, the Quar- 
terly iew had a warning article against it, showing that it 
‘was unsound in faith, untrue in fact, uncritical in style. The 
review was thorough, a slashing article, just one of those 
blasts which rekindle the fires of controversy. We have no 
doubt that the publishers ot “ Ecce Homo” thought the article 
likely to do them good, by exciting interest in the book so 
mercilessly condemned ; certainly, they rushed into advertise- 
ment of the condemnatory review. This is what they 

uoted: “The shallowest theories and the flimsiest argaments 

nd a ready reception in an empty mind, and their sole 
strength is in the weakness and credulity of their dupes. 
Happily, there is a vast body of educated men who are better 
informed.”— Quarterly Review. Of this citation Mr. Murray 
complains. “ Many persons,” he says, “ were led to infer that 
the Quarterly Review had commended ‘Ficce Homo’ as an 
antidote against ‘shallow theories’ and ‘flimsy arguments,’ 
and an advertisement was put forth by the publisher of the 
Quarterly Review to warn the public against being led astray.” 
This wa ning advertisement was met by a counter-advertise- 
ment from Messre. Macmillan: “The publishers of ‘ Ecce 
Homo’ think it sufficient to observe, in reply to the charge of 
‘ garbling’ their extract from a review of the book which ap- 
peared in the Quarterly Review, that the first sentence of the 
extract fully expressed the unfavourable opinion forme: by 
the reviewer, and that, in fact, had it not done so, the object 


of the publishers, in reprinting it, would not have been | ¢, 


answered.” To this statement Mr. Murray replies: “‘'The 
first sentence of the extract,’ which the publishers of ‘ Ecce 
Homo’ say ‘fully expressed the unfavourable opinion formed 
by the reviewer,’ was as follows: ‘To refute all the errors 
which abound in ‘ Ecce Homo’ would be tedious and useless.’ 
This sentence was not in the original advertisement, and was 
only added by the publishers of ‘ Ecce Homo’ after their first 
extract had been a subject of comment.— Athenwum. 





Venus anp THE Hatt or FLora,—The Florence correspondent 
of the Star says, there is good news for connoisseurs, amateurs, 
and flirts in art galleries. The covered passage which t 
the Uffizi with the Pitti is going to be thrown open. Mr., Mrs., 
and the Misses Tourist may, if such be their good pleasure, saun- 
ter from the Venus in the Tribuna to that in the Hall of Flora, 
without descending into the intervening streets, and with the 
gratifying recollection that they are treading literally in the foot- 
steps of the Medicis, for whose private accommodation this pas- 
page was built by Vasari. This is a great boon during both the 
rainy and hot seasons, and though cabmen may curse this inno. 
vation, too, the general public will feel thankful for its evjoy- 
ment. I have told you some time ago that this corridor of com- 
munication, the most interesting part of which crosses the Arno, 
as the upper story of Ponte Vecchio, has been left for ages in an 
unseemly state of cobwebbed, dusty, and mouldering desolation, 
to the utter neglect and serious detriment of many works of art 
thrown down, covered up, heaped away enfouis in its many 
nooks and corners. But, whether the treasures thus to be brought 
to light be worth having and seeing or not, there is no doubt 
about the gain and pleasure for the public in getting this passage 
opened for their daily use as an artistic thorou , & high 





road of picturesque lounging and classic musings between the 
two abodes of the ancient masters. 


Chess. 


ConpucTeDp By CaprTarn G. H, MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, No. 910. By Herr Willmers. 


Sag 












WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 909, 

White, Black, 
1. QtoQ2 1, B tks Q (a) 
2. Kt to Q Kt7 2, Any move. 
3. Kt to Q 8, mate. 

(a) 1, Either R tks Q (0) 

2. Kt tks K P 2. Any move. 
8. Kt tks Kt P, mate. 





(4)1. QtoQR3 
. KttoK B7 | ye Rok 
. QtoQ7, mate. 


Game played at the Café de la Régence, between the celebrated 
Russian master Von Petroff, and M. Journoud. 


ALLGAIER GAMBIT. 


Mr 











White. Black, White. Black. 
Herr yon P. M, Journoud, Herr von P. M. Journoud. 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 18 BtoK8 Kt to K B6, ch 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 19 KtoB2 Kt tks Kt 
3K KttoB3 PtoK Kt4 20 P tks Kt BtoK B4 
4PtoKR4 PtoK Kt5 21 KttoKBé6éch B tks Kt 
5 KttoK5 K Kt toB3 22 P tks B Kt to Q 2(c) 
6BtoQB4 PtoQ4 23 B tks Kt B tks B 
7 PtksP BtoQ3 24RtoKsq Rito Ksq(d) 
8 PtoQ4 KttoR4 25 RtksR Btks R 
9 BtoQKt5,ch K to B sq (a) | 2KtoKt8 BtoQ2 
10 KttoQB3 Ktto Kt6 27PtoQB4 PtoQR4 
11QBtksBP KttksR 23PtoQR3 PtoQR5 
12 QtoQ2 QtksRP,ch |29PtoQB5 BtoBsq 
13 PtoK Kt3 Kttks Kt P 30 PtoQ6 P tks P 
144QtoKB2 KttoK B4(d)| 31 P tks Pe BtoQ2 
5 Qtks Q Kt tks Q 32 KtoBd4 BtoK3 
16 BtoKR6,ch K to Kt sq 33 K to Kt3,(e) and the game 
17 KttoK4 BtoK y was abandoned as drawn. 
(a) PtoQ B3, as recommended by Anderssen, is very much 
better. See the Game below. 


(0) It is obvious that Black dare not check and take the Rook. 

(ec) This Kt should have been played to Q R38, s0 as to avoid 
the exchange of B for Kt. Byso doing, Biack would certainly 
have won the game. 

(ad) This is compulsory, as White threatens to play R to K 5, 
and mate in a move or two. 

(e) The position is remarkable; it being utterly impossible tor 
Black, though a clear Rook ahead, to do anything but draw the 
game. 


ALLGAIER GAMBIT. * 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Herr Rosanes. Herr Anderssen. Herr Rosanes. Herr Anderssen. 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 12 BtksKt,ch KtoB 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 13 B tks R Kt to Kt6 
3 KKttoB3 PtoK Kt4 14 RtoR2 BtoKB4 
4PtoK R4 PtoK Kt5 15 BtoQ5 K to Kt 2 
5KttoK5 KttoK B3 16 KttoQB3 RtoK eq, ch 
6BtoQB4 PtoQ4 17 K toB2 QtoQ Kkt3 
7 PtksP BtoQ3 18 KttoQR4 QtoR3 
8 PtoQ4 Kt toR4 19 bg oye Bto K4 
9 Bto QKt5, 20 PtoQR4(d) Qto KBS8, ch(e) 
ch (a) P toQB3(b) | 21 QtksQ B tks Q P, ch 
10 P tks P P tks P 22 BtoK3 K tks B 
11 Kt tks P Q Kt tks Kt 23 Kio Ktsq RtoK8, mate. 





(a) According to Anderssen’s Analysis, this check loses White 
e game 


(b) The correct reply to White’s last move. 

(c) If P to Q B 4 Black tks Kt with Q and mates in three moves 
if his Q be taken. 

(d) lntending to play Kt to Q Kt 5, and so shut out the ad- 
verse Q. If instead, he had taken the B, Black mates in 3 moves. 

(e) A very beautiful termination, 


Brilliant little Game played in Paris last year between Herr 
Kolisch and an amateur, Herr K. giving the odds of Q Kt. 
[Remove White’s Q Kt.] 
White. 


Black. White. Black, 
Herr K. Amateur. Herr K, Amateur. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 TPtoKRS KttoQB3 
2BtoQB4 PtoQKt4 8 PtoQ3 Kt toQ5 
8 BtksKtP PtoK B4 9 KttksQKt Btks & 
4 Ptks P K KttoB3 10 KttoK6 QtoQ Ktsq(b) 
5 PtoK Kt4 BtoQ Kt2 11 Kt tksKtPch K to B sq 
6K KtwB3 BtoQ3 (a) 12 BtoQB4 Ktks Kt 


and White announced mate in 7 moves, 


(a) If Kt tks Kt P, White replies with R to K Kt sq. 
(>) Black plays the Q here for tho perpess of winning either 
the Kt or B, should White take the K Kt P checking. 





Tue BrGInniInG oF HERALDRY.—The earliest heraldic docu- 
ment of which we have acopy has come down to us, in a roll of 
arms; that is to say, a catalogue of the armorial bearings of the 
King of England, and the ny | barons, knights, &c., in this 
country in the reign of Henry IIL, and, from internal evi- 
dence, supposed to have been originally compiled between 
the years 1240—1245. This transcript was made by Glover, 





Somerset Herald, in 1586, and is preserved in the College of 





.| at the end of which they should return to their Dya 


Arms. 
British Museum, of nearly the same date, but 

and no work explanatory of the science bias ‘been yes ale 
vered of a period anterior to the reign of Edward UL 


—-. 
Other rolls are to be found, both there and ing, 





Pacan Dyaxks.—“ Some months subsequently, when I 

living in Sarakang, I obtained two of these captives, y ee 
Bungun and Luyau. When brought to the fort, they —_ 
and one declared he would poison himself if he was not iy 
mitted to return; but 1 understood that they had been Drinea 
with what to say, and had been led to believe that they would 
suffer death in my hands. One little fellow, on being left, 


jumped from the top of the wail into the moat, which wa; 


full of spikes, but fortunately he received no injury, 


brought back. I had engaged and was 


month, 


k 
if they chose. The boys soon dried up their tears pe 


up their quarters with me; I gave them thirty slips of pg, a 
to count the days by throwing one away every morning ; the 
behaved very well, and examined all my belongings with 
considerable interest, saying they had never seen or heard of 
any such things before. The casting away of the Paper lasted 
five consecutive mornings, when they forgot all about the time 
and were happy, calling me, ‘Apai’—Father. Their great 
amusement was looking at pictures ; and a volume of Pung) 
afforded them endless conversation. I grew to be very fond 
of one, Bungun, who was a particularly nice, thoughtful Jaq. 
the other was a pickle. After the first fortnight, the would 
not hear of returning to the people who, they said, had killed 
so many of their relations. After living three months with 
me, happy and contented, Bungun’s father came to fetch him 
I was loth to lose the boy, who had become quite a compan. 
ion ; he told me, when leaving, ‘ we shall not forget you, but 
soon come again.’ Ten years after, in 1863, the same two 
paid me a visit, and on their entrance into my sitting-room 
embraced me with every sign of affection. They had grown 
into fine men, but were otherwise very little altered, and | 
immediately recognised them, as they did all the old furniture 
in my room, pointing directly to the picture of the Rajah, to 
the rugs they had used as beds, and to two heads cast in plas. 
ter. They spent three days with me on that occasion. I felt] 
an influence around any place where these two 
lads lived ; for Dyaks are not ungrateful, although generally 
undemonstrative.”—Charles Brooke's “ Ten Years in Sarawak.” 


to detain them for on 





Ear. SHAFTESBURY ON “ Ecce Homo.’’—At a meeting of 
the Church Pastoral Aid Society, held on Thursday last, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who was in the chair, spoke as follows 
of the new and popular theological work, “ Ecce Homo,” 
“ See,” said the noble earl (we quote the report in the Record), 
“ how men are deluded, how they are misled by those who 
should be their guides. 1 confess I was oy! aghast the 
other day when speaking to a clergyman, and asking him his 
opinion of that most pestilential book ever vomitted, | think, 
from the jaws of Hell, I mean ‘ Ecce Homo’—when I asked 
him what was his opinion of that book he deliberately told 
me—he being a great professor of Evengelical religion—that 
that book kad excited his deepest admiration, and that he 
did not hesitate to say that it had conferred great benefit upon 
his own soul. Why, if we are to have this miserable and un- 
certain teaching, if the guides to whom we look for light and 
help can approve such works as that, how can we expect 
that the mass of the people, the mass even of the educated 
middle classes who are supposed to think for themselves, will 
not be led to wander out of the right way?” 





An Honest Man.—In 1854 a gentleman, named Donald 
Macleud, a farmer, if we mistake not, lost a pocket-book in 
Portree, containing all his money, and, being unwilling to 
meet his creditors penniless, he emigrated to the United States. 
There, it appears, he has been successful in amassing a for- 
tune, and having now, after a lapse of twelve years, re- 
turned to his native land, he has given instructions to pay 
with interest all claims against him.—Jnverness Courier. 





Kwnase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is goat over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class maker.—V. Y. World. 
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‘ANTED TO PURCHASE.—A few copies of Nos. Land 
of the Albion of 1863, and Nos. 34 and 44 of 1862. 
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